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WE'RE PARTNERS IN SECURITY 


Says Mrs. Robert H. Porter, Detroit 


It’s great to be the wife of a life insurance agent! 
Most women’s mental woes stem from their 
feeling of exclusion from their husband’s busi- 
nesses. In no other business that I know of is 
it possible for a wife to lead such an exciting 
existence, both inside and outside the home— 
and to gain such a sense of pride in cooperation 
and partnership with her husband’s affairs. 

I relieve Bob of the humdrum detail—main- 
taining lists, doing his filing, his correspondence 
and I take part in his business activities by 
entertaining prospects and clients, which is any- 
thing but a disagreeable task! Since Bob has 
been in the life insurance business, we have 
made more good friends than I ever imagined 
could be possible. 

Then there is the all-important wife’s job of 
maintaining a smooth-running home; seeing that 
my husband’s clothes are immaculate; juggling 
the dinner hour to suit Bob’s daily schedule 
and still reach his heart through his stomach; 
attending to the wants of our small son. 


There’s another side to this being the wife of 
a life insurance agent—economic stability and 
the faith in the future that working with 
Provident assures us—a faith augmented by 
the Company’s Veteran Agents Compensation 
Plan. Bob and I both realize how fortunate it 
was that he joined this seasoned and progres- 
sive company, and we feel more confident about 
the future than ever. 

Bob is concentrating on unselfish service, 
based on programming, for his clients—thus 
building for the future, not only on his present 
policyholders, but also on the many referred 
leads which they are proud to give him. Bob’s 
enthusiasm is unlimited for the Provident Direct 
Mail Service as a supplement to prospecting. 
He feels it has opened many more doors for 
him, especially in the field of business insurance. 

Yes, I sincerely believe the partnership and 
security which Bob and I enjoy from being in 
the life insurance profession with Provident is 
our best guarantee for future happiness. 
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an X-I ay? .«. What’s that? 


HIS man’s medical examination didn’t include an X-ray—because “there weren’t 
no such thing” in 1875, when The Prudential began protecting people. 

Our representatives’ 1875 sales kit didn’t include The Prudential’s Mortgage 
Cancellation Plans either—because “there weren't no such thing.” But now they 
have Decreasing Term Riders which can— 

@ Be attached at issue to most Ordinary policies, including those rated 
Special A or B. 


@ Provide mortgage coverage for 10, 15, 20 or 25 year periods. ‘The extra 


premiums are payable for only 8, 12, 16 and 20 years, respectively. 


@ Pay off the balance of the mortgage if the home-owner dies, in which case 
his family gets the home free and clear. 


Commissions are paid at the same rate as for the basic policy. 


pemeey THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Nsevice, a mutual life insurance company 
bt mb 


wezs-1950F/ HOME OFFICE—NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE —LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 


W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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For the 
Record 


EMBERS of the Life Insurance 

Advertisers Association are set- 
ting up the Round Table for March 
meetings. . . Here in New York the 
Eastern Round Table will conduct ses- 
sions on Monday and Tuesday, March 
6 and 7... George H. Kelley, C.L.U,, 
editor of sales publications for New 
York Life will serve as chairman. .. 
Plans are now under way for the 
April 30-May 2 meeting of the South- 
ern Round Table at Glen McCarthy’s 
fabulous Hotel Shamrock in Houston 

. keynote speaker is to be Bert 
Jaqua, director of SMU’s Institute of 
Insurance Marketing . . . topic—“How 
the Advertising Man Can Assist the 
New Life Underwriter” .. . Life of 
Georgia’s Al B. Richardson is chair- 
man. 


ROUNDUP: Dr. J. R. B. Hutchin. 
son was elected chairman of the Medi- 
cal Information Bureau’s executive 
committee ... the Doctor is vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of Acacia 
Mutual... The S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for insurance education is sup- 
plementing the usual fellowship and 
scholarship awards for the coming 
academic year with a limited number 
of post-doctoral fellowships. . . The 
Philip E, Jones Co., Philadelphia, was 
named to direct advertising and sales 
promotion for Girard Life. . . Boston 
Mutual Life has been licensed to trans- 
act business in Vermont. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO: William 
\. Clarke and Frank F. Weidenborner, 
named directors of Guardian Life. .. 
George O. Burt appointed South Da- 
kota insurance commissioner. . . Mass. 
Mutual’s Agency Secretary Wrayburn 
M. Benton advanced to 2nd vice-pres- 
ident. . . Powell B. McHaney elected 
executive vice-president and general 
counsel, General American Life. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE: John 
Newton McEachern, Life of Georgia's 
chairman of the board, died of a 
heart attack on January 4th... prior 
to his election as director in 1948 he 
had served as company president for 
more than twenty years. 


STORY OF THE MONTH: The 
United Press reported this one. Martin 
Oscar Olson of Tarzana, California, 
somehow or other forgot that he in- 
vested $20,000 in a paid up life insur- 
ance policy back in 1896, payable in 
fifty years with interest. The missing 
persons bureau in Vancouver, B. 
tracked him down after a three year 
search and reminded him of his in- 
vestment. Result—Olson is due to 
collect a tidy $50,000. 

JOE McCARTHY 
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PERSONAL ASSETS VS. DEBTS 


Number of Spending Units by Income Brackets with 
Assets of $500 and more and Debts of this amount, or both. 


(IN THOUSANDS OF SPENDING UNITS) 


OWNING $500 OR MORE IN ASSETS 





UNDER 
$1,000 
$1,000 
to $1999 
$2,000 
to $2,999 
$3,000 
to $3,999 
$4,000 
to $4,999 


$5,000 
to $7,499 


$7,500 
& OVER 


SOURCE: Federal Reserve System 





OWING $500 OR 
MORE IN DEBTS 





PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Life Insurance) I 





i 
THe majority of people in the United 
States have, during the post-war, 
period, exercised great care in the| 
handling of their finances. Approii. 
mately half of all spending units 
estimated at 25 million—were found 
to be completely debt free early ir 
1949 when the Federal Reserve surve, 
was made. The debts of 12 and 
half million spending units ranged from 
nominal sums to less than $500. As fo, 
the rest of the spending units, reall 
large debts were in the minority. 








— 


Individual assets are several time 
the overall debt figure. All spending 
units early last year owned $13) 
billions of liquid assets. There are 
now 80 million policyholders wit 
some $213 billions of insurance ir 
force; their savings—represented by 
net funds accumulated behind thei 
policies—are about $50 billions; and 








Sun ef j in gG Old 


LMOST every city, down the centuries of civi- 

lization, had some student to record days of 

birth and days of death and so discover the aver- 
age span of life. 

The scientific aspects of life insurance are de- 
rived from these early mortality tables—from 
these come records of human existence. But there 
is a characteristic about their sponsors that gives 
substance to the conclusion that life insurance 
is a humane institution dedicated to men’s welfare. 
The biography of each reveals a devotion to the 
common good and to the eradication of poverty. 


That the first registry of birth, marriages and 
burials in America were required under the code 
which William Penn prescribed for the Province 
of Pennsylvania is, then, not surprising. Among 
the founding fathers, Penn stands forth as a hu- 
manitarian. He instilled the virtue of thrift in his 
followers and so impressed upon them the doc- 
trine of individual responsibility that it persists 
for three centuries. For our oldest life insurance 
company to be in Pennsylvania seems logical. 
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individuals own about $20 billions in 
currency. 





Ss elf /; ing iw 


NE day last month the pages of an authorita- 
tive sports magazine presented with pride a 
half century annals of men and horses. Champions 
that will live as long as the American saga of sports 
were recalled. Memory by it relived exciting events 
of other days. 
One jockey was selected above all for his match- 








less record. Almost every great race had his name 
among its victors. He was acclaimed the out-, 
standing rider of the twentieth century. 

That same week, newspapers carried another} 
kind of story. A body emaciated and in rags was 
dragged from beneath an abandoned truck near 
one of America’s most noted race tracks. A few 
crusts beside the forlorn body enabled newsmen to 
piece out the sordid story of ultimate defeat and 
bankruptcy, of the starvation and death. 

The two stories told of the same individual, Car- 
roll Shilling. The news items with utterly ap 
palling starkness highlighted the victory and de- 
feat of one of sport’s immortals. A half century 
passed in review. 

Would life insurance properly written in the 
hey-day of a famous career have allowed the fina! 
chapter in Carroll Shilling’s life to be the storied 
one of ease and happiness. 
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In Action 





BOUT thirty years ago, one of the most popular life insurance sale helps 
was a story of one hundred young men and their march through life. 
Beginning with the age of 20, the financial status of each was recorded 

and, as well, at subsequent quinquennial periods. Until age 60, at every 


> 
— milestone there was a larger number who were wealthy. Between age 60 and 
» in the | 70, the majority of those who had gained wealth were reduced to dependence. 
\pproti The years which have intervened since that study was published have 
units— laid to rest skepticism as to its over-all accuracy. There seems one important 
news exception to the lesson it implies. Men do not lose their acumen as they 
e survey grow older. They do lose those on whom they could rely for advice and aid 
and ¢ in times of stress and trial. Death of others rather than loss of discernment 
jed fron brings failure to many men. 
). As for Reviewing this history of these young men down the years, the worth of 
l—. life insurance rises poignantly to the fore. The knowledge that many 
; deserving men and women, whose industry brought its reward and who, but 
the for time’s toll, could have lived in ease rather than need, evokes a sense of 
d $13) sadness at their plight. In the days of affluence, if these men had built a 
ere are life insurance treasure chest, though trusted friends might die and all 
rs with else be lost, age need not have succumbed to an unequal struggle. 
ance in There is truly a similarity between this era and the eras and civiliza- 
wet. tions of the past. But there is today one great asset unknown to other 
“i yer generations. No other age and no other civilization had life insurance. 
lions in It is a source of financial strength available to each man and to the nation 


and to its every unit whether private or public. 
Men and women who accept responsibility for selling life insurance have 
the destiny of democracy in their keeping. Do they fail and America has no 


a'ternative but a people dependent on government subsidy. 


Something | Something = 








a HEN I was a barefooted boy sharp stones HE historic pattern of Russian ambition and the 
vin '~ would bruise my feet—bumble-bees would ! aggressive tactics which have characterized it 
sports| Sting my eyes—a neighbor's angry bull would in the centuries of its existence have not altered, 
events| Chase me from the meadow where wild strawber- though Communism has supplanted Czarism. 
ries grew—some of the school children would make The imperial Russian Bear by force of arms o= 
fun of me—occasionally I interviewed father in slav ed, oe by, such nations as Finland, 
natch- ag iene, ; ; Lithuania and Poland. Sweden and Turkey and 
sname| the shed—there were measles, chicken pox, mumps Japan became bulwarks against a Russian march 
e out: | —troubles, disappointments, tears! But, I kept to the sea and world domination. Though cloaked 
on growing, I continued learning, I whistled, I now under the guise of a land where people rule, 
nother} Sang, I romped, I laughed—every day was so filled the old imperial designs reappear. Poland is again 
ys was; With joyous activity that sorrows were completely mastered and such ancient lands as Bulgaria and 
« near} Submerged, every tomorrow so big with promise Bohemia. Manchuria and Mongolia are dominated. 
A few| there was no room for pain or regrets. All the old outlets to the sea fear the breath of 
men to the bear. 
at ani} Get the idea? You are about to start in this _ Only the will of America and her allies to be free 
great business. You will be a child in it before give pause to a hoary greed to possess men’s souls 
1, Car-{ you become a man. There will come into your ex- and confine this Slavic bear to its pristine lair. 
ly ap} perience many trivial things that, considered alone, Men devoted to human welfare must not be be- 
nd de} might be discouraging or deterring. They come to guiled by communion's propaganda and become 
EE Gites. ts ene roe a" apg blind to its conquest of nations and enslavement of 
yone, In everything. Charge them up to de men. Behind the curtain of false protestations for 
.; velopment. Whistle, sing, laugh! Dwell on the human betterment there are men in chains and 
in the? joys! Get larger visions! Learn to meditate upon in hunger and in sorrow. 
e final} the successes you have achieved and not the paltry Life insurance can be a mighty force in this fight 
storiel} failures that have only added strength to your for world liberty. It uplifts the individual and en- 
manhood.—Charles Warren Pickell. ables him to compose his own destiny. 
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Through our operations in 39 states and the District of Columbia, our 
ever-expanding services have kept pace with increases in population and 
wealth of this country. As the nation continues to grow we will continue 
to provide more “Security Assured” for more and more people. Safe- 


guarding interests of policyowners will always be of first importance. 
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‘ON THE HORIZON 
- dy LEON GILBERT SIMON 


EADING Sherlock Holmes was one of the great joys 

of my early youth. Somewhere on the threshold of 
my memory there is a fragmentary thought of Sher- 
lock Holmes unable to get away from the disturbing 
and troublesome noises of every day living. When such 
situations faced him he would call on his colleague Dr. 
Watson to give him a drug to quiet his nerves. This 
opiate built up a defensive wall against outward dis- 
turbances. 

Today, if one seriously regards tabloid newspaper 
headlines, it becomes necessary either to take a drug or 
just build up an immunity by utter disregard of what 
the headlines say. If we judge the human race and 
its activity by headlines, we would conclude that crime, 
atrocities and disaster constitute the only human his- 
tory that is now being written. Readers should be 
supplied with hypodermic needles to relieve them of 
the anguish which the screaming headlines indicate. 

A recent public inquiry in Washington had a some- 
what similar boisterous characteristic. A congres- 
sional committee investigating un-American activities 
was headed by a _ self-confessed rascal who is now 
spending his time in jail. While challenging the prac- 
tices of others, he encloaked himself with the seeming 
mantle of purity. This brings back to mind that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson once remarked: “Patriotism is some- 
times the last refuge of a political scoundrel.” In this 
entire investigation of loyalty there percolated a dis- 
tinct and extremely unpleasant aroma that any sensi- 
tive nostril would reject as undesirable. The “holier- 
than-thou” attitude could not stand up under the 
piercing light of personal investigation. When an in- 
stitution or a group calls for loyalty if its practices are 
questioned, I get a bit nauseous and in my suffering 
depths a voice calls out “Quick, Watson—the Needle.” 

Headlines become thickly sprinkled with inaccura- 
cies and considerable mischief results. To say that 
exaggerations and inaccuracies are of no consequence, 
is to say that it matters not whether our language 
transmits truth or falsehood. The proneness to over- 
state and the capacity to exaggerate should be stopped. 
Intensified exaggerations and multiplied misstatements 
frequently produce human conflict. Hate thrives on it. 
Their injurious implications must be exposed by criti- 
cally-minded observers, whom William James called the 
“tough-minded” group. Too many people are willing 
to be non-critical. They are regarded as “tender- 
minded,” because of their readiness to accept first im- 
pressions without a challenging inquiry. In addition 
to these two groups which Professor James defined, 
we can now add a third group which could be termed 
the “mushy-minded.” They constitute a very large 
part of our population. Their minds are soft like 
mush. They are naturally weak and mentally a bit 


Quick Watson — The Needle 





flabby. They read carelessly and quickly and have just 
enough emotion to feel fascinated by sensational head- 
lines but not enough intelligence to understand their 
total destructive effect. They prefer the cozy comfort 
of gossip columns and the lounging ease of comic 


strips. Their conclusions, if any, are weak-kneed, 
bloodless, fragile, tumbledown, palsied and wishy- 
washy. Few people ever read the daily newspapers 


beyond headlines, gossip columns, sport pages and 
comics. If an optimist claims that some good books 
are widely read, it is important we realize that any 
good book that reaches one-tenth of one per cent of our 
population has had a phenomenal sale. Good reading 
is still restricted to a very small minority. 

The tabloids apparently have a vested interest in 
human catastrophe. They emotionalize their readers 
so that the latter get a one-sided distorted view of life. 
The tremendous psychological effect is essentially bad. 
The modern trend in movies has been along the same 
line. Crime and its elaboration in “glorified” form has 
much to do with the arrested development and the 
psychological immaturity of a large part of our people. 
The radio must also assume some of the responsibility 
in the mental decline now going on. The American 
mind is being vitally affected by these media of com- 
munication and the results are most unfortunate. 

Advertising people also overstep their limits when 
they attempt to choke their advertisements down the 
throats of “captive” audiences. Recently, in the Grand 
Central Station in New York City, passengers had been 
subjected to all sorts of blatant advertising which was 
sent out over the public address system in that station. 
While rushing for a train or standing in line to buy a 
ticket, one was compelled to listen to an announcement 
that a certain soap is the only one that really does a 
good job of cleaning and a special brand of cigarettes 
cause no irritation. The audience was available by 
compulsion of circumstance. They had no escape. 
They were captured for the time being and forced to 
take these commercials whether they liked them or 
not. Thus the loud speaker has taken its place as a 
modern menace. Due to ever increasing public clamor, 
these broadcasts were recently terminated. The end of 
these commercials proves that happiness is sometimes 
acquired not in pleasure but in relief from pain. 

It is evident that we must build an immunity to 
“tabloid” thinking, sensationalism in press, radio and 
movies, in order to retain a fair degree of balance and 
sanity. We must find some relief from the daily tor- 
tures inflicted upon us. Without it, we feel as though 
our feet were slipping into an irresistible whirlpool 
from which there is no escape. As we sink deeper into 
the chaos, our finer senses rebel and in our emotional 
depths a voice cries out: “Quick, Watson—the Needle.” 
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HERE'S 
AN 
IDEA 


(Installment No. ID 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


HERE is the second in our new series of 


“Idea” articles, by a man who has had an 
opportunity to observe examples of go-get- 
terism in many lines of business. Mr. Mathus 
has served as a life insurance agent in the 
field, as a Home Office official (Connecticut 
Mutual), and as editor of six life insurance 
company magazines. 

As a former member of the staff of the 
L.A.M.A., he was editor of Managers Maga- 
zine and of the Handbook of Agency Man- 
agement, and assisted in conducting their 
Schools in Agency Management. He has per- 
sonally interviewed the managers and men of 
more than 500 agencies in this country and 
Canada. 

He is also author of the C.L.U. booklet, 
“C.L.U. on the March.” 

Mr. Mathus is now on the staff of Print- 
ers’ Ink, in charge of their book publishing 
activities, editing and compiling books on 
sales, advertising, and other phases of mar- 
keting goods and services . . . Ed. 
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30. “EXTENDED COVERAGE.” Want to give 
added use and extended life to your own _ business 
cards? Make them up in the form of tiny blotters. 
Simple, what? 

31. TO MAKE THEM REMEMBER YOUR NAME. 
If you have a name that’s hard to remember, capitalize 
on that very fact. There’s the story, for instance, of 
one salesman who had a long, many-syllabled name that 
almost no one could remember. So, in the course of 
time, he became widely known simply as “the sales- 
man with the long name,” and hence got to be remen- 
bered in that way .. . If your own name is odd in any 
way—hard to pronounce, has unusual spelling, etc., or 
if you just wish to impress it more on the conscious- 
ness of an apathetic public—try sending out this spe- 
cial type of greeting card: On the reverse side or inside 
fold, reproduce all the incorrect spellings of your name 
(and address) which have come to your attention via 
mail addressed to you in the past. 

Such a plan, of course, assumes that you will start 
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keeping a list of all such “incorrectnesses” for some 
time prior to preparing such a card for mailing .. . 
Anyway, it’s something different. 

32, PRESENTATION PREPARATION. If you 
want to make your own sales presentation still more 
resultful, check it over against these points: (1) Have 
a clear objective; (2) make a definite outline; (3) 
follow the progression of problem-solution-benefit; (4) 
write out the points in proper sequence; (5) shorten 
the copy as much as you can; and (6) get an artist to 
help you with the final layout and visualization. 

33. “H—B— TO YOU.” Seems pretty simple, and 
might even cause a smile. But how about laying in a 
supply of little white cardboard boxes, about three 
inches square? Then, every time a policyholder or 
qualified prospect has a birthday anniversary, send him 
in the box a single little baker’s cupcake, with an 
appropriate birthday message of good wishes. . . Dif- 
ferent, thoughtful—and a device that undoubtedly will 
meet with a pleasant reception. (Same idea could be 
adapted to the “woman’s market” via a little plant in 
a tiny flowerpot.) 





( MANAGERS ) 





34. JUST A BIT THICK. For a novelty mailing 
or attention-getter, and one that will stand out in the 
morning’s mail and linger in the prospect’s hand (and 
mind), try a simple postcard—but of double or triple 
thickness. You’d be surprised! 

35. LUNAR SCHEDULE. Run an_idea-of-the- 
month every thirty days, either as a regular feature 
in the agency bulletin, or in the form of special mail- 
ings to the men, theme for agency meeting, etc. 

36. DETERMINE THE RECRUITING APPEAL. 
Analyze your records, or make a new survey, to find 
out what one motivating reason was the most popular 
and powerful one that convinced your present repre- 
sentatives that they should make life insurance selling 
their career ... At the same time, you might uncover 
data showing the most likely “prospect” for recruiting 
purposes. Is he a man who likes to be more on his 
own? Who hates to be tied down by seniority rules? 
Who feels he is up against a financial stonewall? .. . 
Point is, do you know? 

37. GOOD-WILL BUILDER. Giving information 
primarily, and promoting an advertising message only 
incidentally, often goes over well with the public. Thus, 
a men’s clothier, with a little leaflet telling just when 
to wear white tie, black tie, etc. Thus, a beverage 
manufacturer, who got wide acceptance for his booklet 
telling the rules for six-man football, with its adapta- 
bility for small schools, clubs, and other small organi- 
zations. Thus, a house organ editor, who found his 
most popular feature-of-the-year to be plans and dia- 
grams for building a home-made shuffleboard court. 

Consider, then, printing up a pamphlet, or series of 
“data cards,” tying in closely with the recreational 
interests and facilities of your own individual commu- 
nity. Is there a local picnic ground, or park-with-fire- 
places? Tell how to build a fire simply, quickly—and 
properly. Do homeowners like backyard barbecues? 
Tell how to construct a backyard oven-pit, like those so 
popular in California. Squash, handball, rocquette, 
badminton, ete., etc. Lots of possibilities. 
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38. FIRST THINGS FIRST. Try putting the 
agent’s imprint on the front, not the back, of com- 
pany sales literature. 

39. MAKE BUYERS (from you) OF SELLERS 
(to you). Print up a little slip for enclosure with per- 
sonal and/or company checks. “We think this money 
is a good investment. We are equally sure that you 
will find Rigor Mortis life insurance a good invest- 
ment, too.” 

40. VISUAL MATERIAL AT NO ADDED COST. 
Devote the back cover of the house organ to a visual 
display that the agent can use in his sales kit, if the 
display happens to appeal to him. Perforate along the 
inside edge or indicate, via three printed “rings,” that 
the page is to be torn out and inserted in a loose-leaf 
binder. 

41. MONEY SAVER. When you have a “thick” 
booklet for general distribution or for sending out in 
answer to inquiries, you may be able to effect some 
savings thus: Outside of the cover, staple on at the 
edges bound in the usual manner, an ordinary wrap- 
ping-paper cover. Have the front extend about one or 
two inches, gummed along the edge. Then, print an 
“envelope corner card” in top left, and after address- 
ing, gum the flap to the back. No need for envelopes 
or other “shipping containers” under this plan. 





( HOME OFFICE AND/OR FIELD ) 





42. IN FRONT OF THE 8-BALL. A billiard- 
equipment manufacturer did it, but there’s no reason 
why you can’t utilize a similar plan, too. He put out 
the proverbial 8-balls, flat on one side, to serve as a 
paperweight ... If you use souvenir advertising, this 
might be your dish. An accompanying letter or printed 
message in leaflet form could ask potential prospects 
if they will be “behind the 8-ball” if they become hard 
pressed for money in some future emergency, if they 
find themselves without funds at retirement age, if a 
taxicab suddenly swerves and cuts short their earning 
power forever. 

43. “MAIL THE CARD.” Car cards brought leads 
at $2.00 apiece for an insurance company that attached 
a pad of business-reply cards to car cards advertising 
a “special” insurance policy. 

44. GET THE FACTS. Seems as though, if we 
were again out in the field selling life insurance, that 
we'd like to know—get that word, know—exactly what 
it is that our prospective customers most want to know 
about their own financial problems in general, and life 
insurance in particular. What’s the relative impor- 
tance—to your typical prospect—of quick return, ab- 
solute safety, ease of accumulation, availability in 
emergency, etc.? I don’t know; perhaps you do. Per- 
haps studies have been made on this phase of “consumer 
reaction” with which I have only a passing knowledge. 
.. . But any agent, agency, and/or company can send 
out a considerable number of cards asking people the 
one most compelling motive that motivated them to 
buy their present life insurance, what used to be most 
confusing about it, what one feature would be most 
important to them if they ever add to their life insur- 
ance estate in the future. 
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SOCIALIZED MEDICINE... 
OR PRIVATE INSURANCE 


Part III 


EW YORK Superintendent of 

Insurance Robert E. Dineen 
has made a thorough study of 
government health plans. He 
journeyed to England, present 
citadel of socialized medicine, 
closeted himself with Overseer 
Aneurin Bevin and received a 
first-hand account of how the 
government handles the health 
problems of the country. Mr. 
Dineen says that the “British 
scheme” is not three thousand 
miles away but is being patterned 
here in the States. 

This is the third and concluding 
presentation of an address de- 
livered by Superintendent Dineen 
at the Quebec conference of the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association and reaffirmed 
at the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. The text 
is thought provoking and should 
be read by every insurance man. 

Socialized medicine . . . or pri- 
vate insurance? This is a problem 
vital to all members of the life 
insurance and accident and health 
fraternity. In the previous two in- 
stalments Superintendent Dineen 
traced the growth of government 
health insurance, first through the 
Bevin plan and then through its 


political implications in the 
United States. 
In this concluding instalment 


Mr. Dineen calls for a plan of 
action. He reminds those in the 
industry that first they must know 
the facts and after digesting those 
facts then they can make up their 
minds as to the best course to 
follow. 

LIAMA President George Dun- 
bar acknowledged the Superin- 
tendent’s Quebec speech as fol- 
lows: “You have given us a great 
deal of food for thought, and I 
think, as you do, we should take 
some action about it. It is in our 
hands.” .. . Ed. 
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sy 
Robert é. Din een 


Superintendent of Insurance, New York 


WILL give you three quick high- 

lights on socialized medicine: 
the Spens report and the “red ball” 
from Britain, and the Zurich strike 
of the M.D.’s from Switzerland. 
You can take your choice, because 
you want to get prepared for these 
things when you get them at home. 

As to the Spens report, when Mr. 
Bevan put across the British medi- 
cal plan, he said, in effect, “It had 
to be done quick.” And by the way, 
I have great respect for his talents. 
After I talked to Bevan, I could see 
why he bowled over the opposition. 
He just exudes conviction. He is a 
dynamic fellow, and when I saw 
some of the distinguished gentle- 
men who opposed him, I could just 
see Mr. Bevan, who comes from the 
mine pits, bowling them over and 
paying no attention to obstruction 
of any kind. What a superintendent 
of insurance he would make! 


A Measuring Stick 

Anyway, they put this thing 
across so quickly that they didn’t 
have time to figure out how much 
they were going to pay the spe- 
cialists. Of course, you know how 
the British are. They have a great 
sense of justice. So a commitment 
was made to see to it that the spe- 
cialists were fairly paid. They ap- 
pointed a committee, headed by Sir 
Will Spens, who went at it in a 


most meticulous way. What did 
they do? They divided the special- 
ists into eleven groups. Then they 


took every fifth income tax return 
in each group and struck an aver- 





i] 


age and determined how much th 
pay was. 

But, you see, it seems that th 
doctors in Britain apparently—ani 
I imagine it may happen in th 
United States, although I wouldn’ 
know, and, goodness knows, I hop 
I shall not be charged with saying 
this to be a fact—have a cast 
drawer for convenience. They pu 
some of the money which comes in 
in that. And then they have ap 
other drawer which involved mor 
orthodox bookkeeping methods. And 
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as one doctor told me, “We are hoist 
by our own petard. How can we 
go and say —” 
you what he said, but you figure it 
out. And so they are anchored t 
that, and there they are. That is 
what the loving, gentle hand of 
bureaucracy does to us. 

Now, a word about the “red ball; 
or “blue jacket” as it is sometimes 
called. A “red ball’ is a letter on 
the subject of doctor’s complaints, 
or a complaint by a patient against 
a doctor, sent to his member of 
Parliament or sent to the Minister 
of Health. And that gets the greet 
light. Now, just imagine how it 
would be in the United States. 
Your doctor takes care of you, but 
you don’t like the way he handles 
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| your case, so what you do is sit 


down and knock off a letter to your 
Congressman, or, if you don’t like 
that method, you write one to Oscar 
Ewing. Isn’t that a delightful 
thing for the medical profession to 
look forward to? 

A Medical Strike 

The third matter is the Zurich 
strike. There, they had a socialized 
medicine scheme, but the doctors 
weren't satisfied; so they went on 
strike. Well, the doctor takes the 
Hippocratic oath; how can he re- 
fuse to treat the ailing? “Well,” 
the doctors said, “we didn’t.” What 
they did was this: A patient would 
come in, and he would belong to the 
Krankencasse Helvetia. He had 
paid part of the premiums himself 
and the government subsidized the 
He would go in to the doctor 
and say, “Here is my slip from 
the Helvetia.” The doctor said, 
“Look, you belong to the Helvetia 
and you can have the Helvetia... As 
far as I’m concerned, I’ll take care 
of you, but you’re going to pay me.” 

When that happened, the man 
would go back to the Helvetia and 
say, “There’s no need of my paying 
money in to you, because the doctor 
won’t do business with you.” Then 
the Helvetia would get hold of the 
doctor and say, “Well, now look 
Doctor, we’ve got to handle this 
thing. You give us a report so we 
can evaluate the claim and deter- 
mine the amount of medical ex- 
pense. He said, “Wait a minute! 
I’ve got nothing to do with that. 
I'm just dealing with the patient. 
That’s vour trouble.” 

And in one week, he had the Hel- 
vetia right on its knees, because if 
the doctor insists upon the patient 
paying, there is no advantage in be- 
longing to the insurance society, 
and if you can’t get medical reports 
from the doctors, how can you run 


rest. 


a health insurance company? The 
doctors wound up by getting a 
twenty per cent increase. That is 


the way one strike was handled in 
the medical profession. 

And, as I said to Mr. Bevan, 
“What are you going to do when 
the doctors hire some two-fisted fel- 
low like you to be their John L. 
Lewis in their negotiations with 
the government?” I won’t tell you 
what his answer was, but it was a 
dandy. 


Policyholders and Producers Survey 
Now, I want to go back to what 
the business did when Ray Murphy 


went down to Washington. I am 
going to ask a question of some ex- 


ecutives. Before Murphy was sent 
down there, did you conduct a 
policyholders’ survey to find out 
whether your policyholders wanted 
you to provide health insurance? 
You know, General Motors conducts 
car-holders’ surveys from time to 
time before they come out with a 
new model. Before the railroads 
built the streamlined trains, they 
were curious to know what the cus- 
tomer was interested in. 

You have 78 million policyholders 
in this business. Did you try to 
find out whether those 78 million 
policyholders would like to see the 
insurance business provide more 
medical coverage? Would they 
rather have it from you than from 
the Blue Shield Plan? Did you do 
that? 

Then, you have some two or three 
hundred thousand life insurance 
agents in the United States. Did 


vou conduct a survey among your 


agents to find out what they 
wanted? 

Well, the answer to it is probably 
going to be, “No, we didn’t be- 
cause we don’t think the man on 
the street knows too much about 
this subject, and we don’t think the 


producers know too much about it.” 


Well, then you get down to this 
subject: 
Mr. Bevan got out the brochure 


described earlier, and his brochure 
says, on the front page: 

“This booklet is intended for peo- 
ple at home and overseas who are 
interested in the National Health 


Service, how it was planned, what 
it has set out to do and how it is 
operated; and for those who are 
working in the service, without 
whose understanding and whole- 
hearted effort, it cannot succeed.” 

As I told you earlier, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, as a part 
of their program to educate their 
members on this subject, dis- 
tributed a brochure. Oscar Ewing 
in Washington went to the trouble 
of having the government print a 
brochure on the nation’s health, to 
sell his idea. 

Therefore, I am asking you peo- 
ple the question: What are you 
doing to find out what your policy- 
holders think about this? And 
what are you doing to find out what 
your producers think about this? 
And, if they haven’t too many ideas 
about it, what are you doing to 
educate them on the subject, so that 
they can make an intelligent con- 
tribution to the answer? That is 
one of the questions I want to leave 
with you. 

It is particularly important in 
the life insurance business, because 
you people are trustees. And, re- 
member, in the life insurance busi- 
ness, critics say that you have self- 
perpetuating managements, which 
puts a double responsibility on you 
to be in touch with those for whom 
you act as trustees. In a subject 
as big as this, and in something 
that may affect the future of the 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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OR sixteen years, George Deidrich, General Agent for Purity 

Mutual, and Bill Evans, the brilliant and belligerent million dolly 
producer of Federal Life, have lunched together on December 3) 
and mixed food, liquor, and talk, in delightfully improper propor. 
tions. Their most recent end-of-the-year meeting took place in thej| 
favorite restaurant (and bar), the Second Avenue Rathskeller, at ; 
particularly interesting time—realized by them, but unapparent 
most—the last day of the first half of the twentieth century. 


It didn’t take Bill Evans long to put on his fighting face, and that 
to Deidrich, meant the fun was about to begin. 


“George,” he said, “do you know what strikes me as being par 
ticularly strange?” 


Deidrich smiled, and with a feeling of utter resignation, answered 
“With your enormous curiosity and your sub-normal excitement level 
that is a question I couldn't possibly answer.” 


Evans brushed that aside as easily as a heavy-weight would handk 
the left jab of a bantam. “We are an industry that is justifiab) 
accused of being tradition bound, and yet we have an unbelievabk 
lack of interest in history. On the one hand, we do a thousand thing: 
primarily because they’ve always been done that way; and on the 
other hand, practically nobody is interested in what happened tw 
years ago.” 


“Keep going, Bill,” Deidrich said, “You may come up with some 
thing and that would astonish me, or, as I suspect, you may la 
an egg.” 


“Well, you and I are interested in yesterday, a hell of a lot o 
yesterdays. Let’s take a look at all of them since the 1800's becam 
the 1900's. Here, you take a paper and pencil, and I will, too, an 
each of us will list the ten most important things in life insurance 
in the last fifty years.” 


“I lose,” Deidrich conceded, “you do have something.” 


The two friends went to work—finished in a tie in about five 
minutes. Seven of the ten that each wrote appeared on the paper 
of the other. Here they are—not in the order of their appearance, o 
of their importance. 


The Armstrong Investigation, Savings Bank Life Insurance, The 
Family Income Policy, Disability Clauses, The Wave of Education 
shortly after World War I, Pensions, Agents’ Compensation. 

Deidrich, a General Agent and therefore particularly interested 


in institutional matters, added these three to his list: The Sales Re 
search Bureau (now LIAMA), The Institute of Life Insurance, ané 





Better Selection of Agents. 


Evans, a man with a social conscience that is wonderful ani 
exciting, and sometimes annoying, added: The TNEC Investigation 
The Size of the Companies, The Present (almost unrecognizable) Lif 
Insurance Interest In A Public Works Program, of some kind. 


They admired each other's thinking and celebrated in a manne 
that was bad for their ulcers, but appropriate to the occasion. 





Some hours later, Evans said, “You know what would be fun’ 
Let's list the ten most important developments in the second hal! 
of the century.” 


Diedrich thought it over and then said, “Let’s hold that for 
another session. Let’s say the same place, same time, on December! 
31, 1999. I may be a few minutes late, but wait for me.” 
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IGHER social security rates 

are now definitely in the cards. 
_., Members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, holding public hearings 
this month on President Truman’s 
proposal to raise rates to two per 
cent each on employer and em- 
ployee, believe the new rates will 
be enacted into law by late spring 
or early summer . . . The increased 
rates have already been voted by 
the House. 

The Railroad Retirement Board, 
in a report on the operation of its 
pension system, says its present 
schedule of tax rates is ‘‘almost” 
high enough to meet its obligations. 

The tax rate needed by the 
board to support the railroad re- 
tirement system indefinitely is 
12.72 per cent of the payroll 
Present tax schedule brings 12.42 
per cent . “For all intents and 
purposes,” the board “the 
existing tax schedule is adequate.” 

Representative Emanuel Celler 
(Democrat, New York) says he’s 
“pleased and gratified” to see the 
Metropolitan Life getting into the 
small loan business . . . Metropoli- 
tan’s announcement that it would 
lend funds to small business in con- 
junction with local banks is re- 
garded as a “very progressive step” 
by Mr. Celler ... The company says 
it will lend 90 per cent of the funds 
needed if local banks will put up 
10 per cent and service the loan. 


says, 


May Increase Fines 

Mr. Celler, meanwhile, is push- 
ing legislation to increase anti- 
trust fines from $5,000 to $50,000. 

. A $5,000 fine doesn’t mean any- 
thing, Celler argues, claiming that 
some large firms simply regard the 
present amount as “the price of a 
license to violate the antitrust 
laws” .. . While there is consider- 
able sentiment in the House for a 
greater penalty, it’s doubtful that 
this bill which is sponsored by 
Mr. Celler and _ Representative 


Francis Walter (Democrat, Penn- 
sylvania) — will be enacted this 
vear. 

Rehabilitation 


The Federal Government’s ef- 
forts to rehabilitate disabled vet- 
erans have resulted in an addition 
of $900,000,000 to the nation’s 
purchasing power, officials say .. . 
Federal and state programs cost 


MUR 
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about $76 million during the past 
five years . .. As a result, some 
220,000 disabled men and women 
are now able to support themselves 
and their families ... Out of every 
five persons in need of rehabilita- 
tion, only one is now being aided 
by the government. 


New Adoption Guide 

Are any of your clients thinking 
about adopting children? The Fed- 
eral Security Agency has just is- 
sued a guide telling how it’s done. 
Adopting parents need safe- 
guards in taking the responsibility 
for children they know nothing 
about and to avoid later difficulties 
with natural parents, FSA points 
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out ... Other pitfalls in adoption 
may be avoided by looking into 
“Essentials of Adoption Law and 
Procedure,” available from the 
Government Printing Office for 15 
cents. 

Veterans Administration wearily 


telling ex-servicemen they can 
keep their National Service Life 
Insurance policies in effect with 


“little effort and practically no 
trouble” if they check these four 
points: 


(1) Make checks or money or- 
ders payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States—not to the VA 
or to an individual or to cash. 

(2) Show name, address, insur- 
ance number and _ service serial 
number on check or money order. 

(3) Don’t wait until the end of 
the 31-day grace period before 
mailing premiums. 

(4) Use the premium envelopes 
supplied by VA and address envel- 
opes to the proper VA _ district 
office. 

Incidentally, VA records now 
show that more than one-fourth of 
all NSLI policies in force have been 
converted to permanent forms of 
insurance the 1,700,000 con- 
verted policies have a total face 
value of $12.5 billion ... More than 
half of the converted policies— 
$3.5 billion worth—are now 20-pay- 
ment life policies, VA says. 


A-Bomb Studies 


The health hazards created by 
radioactive materials are now 
being studied by the U. S. Public 
Health Service ... PHS has set up 
a Radiological Health Branch to 
examine health problems raised by 
the increased use of radioactive 
materials and radiation-producing 
machinery. The research program 
was prompted by recent and rapid 
increase in the use of radioactive 
materials and radiation-producing 
machines in hospitals, industry, ex- 
perimental laboratories and “other 
places” throughout the country. 
Presumably, “other places”  in- 
cludes bomb-making plants. 

The National Security Resources 
3oard, meanwhile, has issued a re- 
port describing the effects of an 
atomic bomb burst Primary 
problem of medical authorities will 
be caring for victims of blast and 
burn injuries, NSRB points out, 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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F profound interest and impor- 

tance to insurance agents, bro- 
kers, and the remainder of the in- 
dustry—as well as to the insuring 
public—is the Unauthorized In- 
surers Process Act, which already 
has been passed by more than a 
dozen State legislatures,* and which 
probably will be enacted in other 
States during the coming year. 
These new State laws, based upon 
a model bill drafted by a subcom- 
mittee of the All Industry Commit- 
tee, are designed to curb the de- 
liberate bilking of the public by 
unscrupulous, “wildcat” companies 
which operate by stealth and sub- 
terfuge. 

Generically, unauthorized insur- 
ance consists of any transaction of 
insurance in a particular State by 
a company not licensed to do such 
business there. The specific type 
of unauthorized insurance now re- 
ceiving attention is that conducted 
by mail order—the unlicensed com- 
pany mailing its solicitations into 
a State, the applicants mailing their 
offers back to the company’s home 
office, and the company delivering 
its policies through the mails. 

At the outset let it be understood 
that the great majority of mail 
order insurers are respectable con- 
cerns. Although financially sound 
and commercially honest, they are 
not licensed in all States in which 
they write because (a) they have 
such a small volume of business in 
some States that formal admission 
into them is not economically feas- 
ible, or (b) their plan of operation 
or type of business precludes ad- 
mission into a number of States. 
This group includes those partly 
philanthropic associations like the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, the 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association, and the Church Life 
Insurance Company; the wholly un- 
classifiable Lloyds of London; and 
many others. 


Stop Those Cats 


However, there is a second class 
of mail order insurers, which con- 
sists of companies which resort to 
deceptive (often downright false) 
advertising, which employ mislead- 
ing policy provisions, and which 
fail to pay just claims, in a flagrant 
disregard of the regulatory scheme 
of the affected State. At this latter 
group—the “wildcats’’—are the new 
laws aimed. 

In 19386 THE SPECTATOR, which 
has consistently sought to guard the 








* California, Connecticut, Florida, Il- 
linois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 


New York, and Pennsylvania. 
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caging those 


“WILDCATS” 


public against these shady operators 
by publicizing the illusory nature 
of their fantastic claims, estimated 
that their annual intake was around 
$50,000,000. With the upsurge in 
volume of insurance writings dur- 
ing the last 13 years, it is most 
probable that today an even greater 
sum is the stake for which these 
unscrupulous concerns are playing. 
Exact figures are unobtainable. 
Difficult as it is to procure informa- 
tion on the volume of business of 
the reputable unauthorized insurers, 
it is infinitely more arduous to see 
the records of the wildcats. Al- 
though it is by no means to be mini- 
mized, the volume of business trans- 
acted by the dishonest insurers is 
of subordinate importance to the 
far-reaching bv-products of their 
depredations. For, as the 1936 ar- 
ticle said: 

“The individual who has suffered at 
the hands of the fly-by-night insurer 
usually becomes a first-class cynic and 
holds all insurance in suspicion, the 
legitimate along with the illicit, and 
when this individual is multiplied by 
the thousands who have been mulcted 
by the wildeats, an army of the sus- 
picious and irritable is created, one 
whose stubborn refusal to believe any- 
thing good of the insurance business 
is a dragging weight hung about the 
necks of the legitimate companies and 
their agents.” 


The problem of controlling these 
racketeers breaks down into two 
main issues: (a) Can an aggrieved 
policyholder compel recognition of 
a just claim at less than a prohibi- 
tive cost? and (b) Can an aggrieved 
State impose effective minimum 
standards for the benefit of its 
policyholder-citizens? The scope of 
this article is limited to the first 
question, inasmuch as the commit- 
tee’s bill refers to it alone, the 
latter problem being reserved for 
further study. 


Prior to the model bill, there ha 
been one answer given to this first 
question, and that has been an em 
phatic “no!” When a claim ha 
arisen in the past, the wildcat com. 
pany would take refuge in a pal 
pable technicality—or would flath 
refuse to pay without so much a 
advancing any excuse—and the in 
sured would have no practical mean 
of collecting his money. The cor: 
pany would not fear a legal pro 
ceeding by the policyholder in his 
home State, it not being license/ 
there. It would not fear a legal pro 
ceeding in its own State since th 
great expense and inconvenience 0 
resorting to an often distant cour 
frequently exceeded the amount o! 
the claim. Further, if the claimant 
did bring an action in the company’s 
home State, he ran up against a vex 
ing dilemma. There might well be 
strong local prejudice in favor of 
the wildcat in its own State's 
courts; he could not get into the 
federal courts in most instances, 
since they require an amount of at 
least $3,000 in controversy. 


Attacking the Lair 


The model bill seeks to rectify 
this inequity by conferring upo 
the courts of the claimant’s home 
State jurisdiction over the out-of: 
State insurer. “Jurisdiction” sin- 
ply means the constitutional power 
to subject to the court’s decisio 
all parties involved in the case. Tra 
ditionally it has required (a) the 
physical presence of both parties 
within the State, or (b) the pres 
ence there of their property, or (¢) 
their consent, express or implied, t 
the authority of the court. The first 
two jurisdictional bases are rarely 
present in the claimant’s home 
State; the wildcats are shrewd 
enough to keep both themselves and 


their assets within the safety of 
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their States. The model bill 
thus seeks to employ the final al- 
ternative. 

The bill provides that the courts 
of the policyholder’s State obtain 
jurisdiction if one of the following 
acts is done, by mail or otherwise: 
(a) The policy is issued or deliv- 
ered in that State, (b) The applica- 
tion for the policy is solicited in 
that State, (c) Premiums are col- 


own 


lected there, or (d) “Any other 
transaction of business” occurs in 
that State. In other words, these 


acts are made unlawful. By inten- 
tionally doing an unlawful act, the 
wildcat is said to consent impliedly 
to the jurisdiction of the State 
whose law it has broken. In the fol- 
lowing analogous situations the do- 
ing of an unlawful act has been 
held to have conferred jurisdiction: 
Where a man in State A fires a 
bullet across the boundary line and 
kills a man in State B, he can be 
tried in B’s courts; where as a re- 
sult of blasting operations in State 
A rocks cause damage in State B, 
an action may be maintained in the 
latter State; and where a motorist 
residing in State A drives into State 
B and is in an automobile accident 
there, he may be sued in State B 
even though he may have returned 
home immediately after the acci- 
dent. Can it be said that the wildcat 
insurance company, which sets in 
motion in its home State the means 


by which an innocent policyholder 
in another State sustains financial 
injury, is in a different position? 

However, the Federal Constitu- 
tion requires, in addition to the 
court having jurisdiction, that the 
defendant be given adequate notice 
of the suit and a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to defend it. The model bill 
meets these tests also. Under it 
the aggrieved policyholder begins 
his lawsuit by serving the legal 
papers on his own State’s insurance 
commissioner, who accepts them as 
agent for the wildcat company. (If 
any individual within the State 
does any of the unlawful acts, ser- 
vice may be made upon him in- 
stead.) The recipient of the sum- 
mons and complaint must transmit 
them by registered mail to the de- 
fendant insurer at its home address. 
This procedure, it will be seen, 
guarantees adequate notice to the 
wildcat. The model bill further re- 
quires that before the company may 
file a defense to the action, it must 
either deposit with the court clerk 
a sum sufficient to pay the claim, 
or else procure a license to do busi- 
ness in the claimant’s State, either 
of which will make sure that a just 
claim will be paid. However, does 
this requirement give the wildcat a 
“reasonable” opportunity to be 
heard? 

It would seem to do so. The equi- 
ties of the situation make such a 


provision necessary. It would be 
ridiculous to say the wildcat could 
come into court, and then walk out 
again if the verdict were against it. 
If the mail order company comes 
into court it should come in for all 
purposes. 

Suppose, however, that the wild- 
cat refuses to appear at all. What 
then? It has been sued, and it has 
been given a reasonable notice and 
opportunity to defend. It has not 
taken advantage of these provisions 
—and in so doing it has acted at 
its own peril. The court, having ob- 
tained jurisdiction, and having act- 
ed constitutionally, can continue to 
hear the case and render its judg- 
ment. Although such a judgment 
cannot be satisfied financially at 
once, it will be entitled to full faith 
and credit in the courts of every 
State in the country. Once a claim- 
ant seeks, as is his right, full faith 
and credit on that judgment in the 
courts of the wildcat’s home State, 
and the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal holds the statute 
constitutional, every fly-by-night 
mail order insurer will know that 
from that day forward it will have 
to honor its obligations. 

The insurance departments of the 
States which have enacted the new 
law are anxious to have this court 
test. So are the many policyholders 
who have learned to their sorrow 
that the golden-hued promises of 
the wildcats conceal claws grasping 
for money. 


Caging the Captive 


The agents and brokers who are 
the backbone of the insurance in- 
dustry can speed the final deter- 
mination of the new law’s effective- 
ness. They can determine, by writ- 
ing to their insurance departments, 
if questionable companies are li- 
censed or unauthorized. They can 
warn their communities of the il- 
lusory nature of “something for 
nothing” advertising. To them will 
come the unfortunates who have 
taken out these meaningless poli- 
cies. Whenever an agent or broker 
hears of such a fraud, he can by 
reporting it to the authorities and 
by apprising the victim of his 
rights, speed the day when insur- 
ance industry’s proverbial respec- 
tability will extend even to the out- 
laws. 

By means of the model bill and 
every method of pitiless publicizing 
of the devices of the relatively few 
unscrupulous companies, the wild- 
cats will finally lose their fangs. 
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a Spectator survey: 
MOST COMPANIES TO OFFER TDB COVERAGE BEYOND STATUTORY MINIMA 


T least 68 per cent of the life, 
accident and health and cas- 
ualty companies licensed to do 
business in New York State expect 
to provide coverage under that 
State’s Temporary Disability Ben- 
efits Law, which becomes fully 
effective July 1 of this year. If as 
many as two-fifths of those which 
have not yet decided whether to 
provide such coverage should de- 
cide affirmatively, the total will be 
more than 71 per cent. At present 
the number of those “not decided” 
is only 5, while 12 categorically 
have said “No.” This information 
was developed from a SPECTATOR 
survey of 89 companies. Fifty- 
three or about 60 per cent replied, 
of which 36 will tie in with the 
New York law. 

Producers and prospective as- 
sureds will be delighted to know 
that in most cases, the coverage to 
be offered will, at the insured’s op- 
tion, exceed the maximum statu- 
tory benefits. The provisions which 
exceed the law’s minima, where 
desired, include hospital and medi- 
cal care (not provided by the law), 
protection for some groups now 
excluded from the statute’s man- 
datory provisions, eligibility pe- 
riod, indemnities, period of pay- 
ments, to mention outstanding ones. 


Seven New In Group 


Of the carriers who answered, 
“Yes, we expect to provide cover- 
age under the disability benefits 
law,” 19 were stock casualty com- 
panies, 5 were mutuals, 12 were 
life and/or accident and health in- 
surance companies. Seven of the 
36 are newly entering the group 
field, of which six are stock casu- 
alty companies and one a life and 
accident company. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that no ef- 
fort was made to discover what 
fire companies expecting to apply 
for multiple-line powers may con- 
template writing this business, or 
what companies—life or casualty 
—not previously writing accident 
and health will enter the group 
field for that purpose. 

No company, of course, could 
state the exact provisions of the 
policy forms that will be used 
since industry committees working 
on these have not yet announced 
agreed upon model contract forms. 
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By IRVING DAVIS 


Associate Editor 


The same reservation applies to 
rates. 

The general picture presented 
is of well-considered plans to en- 
ter the TDB field with programs 
of protection equal to or broader 
than the statutory provisions; and 
a good representation among all 
classes of carriers. Programs of 
sales promotion seem to be lagging 
somewhat but this may be attrib- 
uted to the desire of most com- 
panies to wait for final promulga- 
tion of regulations in order to 
prepare adequate and complete in- 
struction manuals. 


HE questions submitted to the 

89 companies together with a 
digest of the replies follow: 

1. Does your company plan to 
market disability insurance in con- 
nection with the New York Tempo- 
rary Disability Benefits Law? 

Yes—36; No—12; Undecided—7. 

2. Will you offer hospital and/or 
medical care insurance as an op- 
tional addition to weekly disability 
insurance? 

Yes—27; No—2; Undecided—7. 

3. If so, as a separate plan in 
conjunction with the disability 
benefits or as an integral part? 

Separate—20; Integral Part— 
3; Either as desired—1; Unde- 
cided—3. 

Note—Several answering “Yes” 
to part one of this question were 
undecided as to methods. One re- 
plied, “Eventually, not at once.” 
And one will include in hospital 
and medical care benefits for de- 
pendents of the employees. 

3a. Do you plan to accept em- 
ployers with less than the legal 
minimum of 4 employees? 

Yes—3; No—23; Undecided—10. 

One company will cover firms 
who customarily have 4 or more 
employees even if at the time the 
insurance is solicited there may be 
less than 4. Another will do so 
only on an individual basis. 

3b. Will you aggressively seek 
such prospects? Yes—None. 

4. Do you plan to solicit on a 
group basis any of the classifica- 
tions excluded from the provisions 
of the law? If so, which ones? 


Yes—9; No—16; Undecided—1], 
Among explanations to this 
question: “Will solicit all those 


groups permitted under the group | 
insurance law of the state and 
qualified according to the com.- 
pany’s underwriting rules;” 

“Yes, where there are 25 or more 
lives.” 

“Farm groups only.” 

One company names hospital 
employees, those government enm- 
ployees where the employer igs 
permitted by law to contribute. 
Another carrier will solicit part- 
ners and proprietors as well as all 
groups qualifying for group acci- 
dent and health insurance. An- 
other will solicit groups such as 


oe 





religious, charitable, scientific and 


educational non-profit institutions 
now covered under the company’s 
workmen’s compensation contracts, 


Immediate Coverage I 


5. Will your program adhere to 
the 4-week eligibility exclusion 
period or offer immediate coverage 
regardless of the time employed? 

Immediate—16; 4-Week Exclu- 
sion—4; Undecided—16. 

Two companies. stated they 
would offer immediate coverage to 
groups of more than 25 employees. 
Several intend immediate or 4- 
week eligibility to be optional with 
additional premium charge for 
former. 

6. What coverage do you plan to 
offer part-time employees (not now 
covered under the law during the 


first 25 days of employment)? 


No coverage—12; Undecided— 
21; 3 will offer to groups of more 
than 25 immediate coverage on the 
same basis as full-time employees. 


7. Do you plan a 7-day waiting 


period (as provided by the law) or . 


immediate coverage? 

Waiting Period as per law—4; 
No Waiting Period or Less—21; 
Undecided—9. 

Several will offer immediate cov- 
erage on accident protection but a 
waiting period of from 3 to 7 days 
on the health portion. One com- 
pany will offer coverage from the 
4th, 6th or 8th day. Another will 





market immediate protection only 
among groups of over 25 em- 
ployees. 
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8a. Will your maximum benefits 
exceed the legal $26 weekly limit? 
Will exceed—25; Will not ex- 


} ceed—3. Undecided—8. 


Proposed benefits ranged from 
$26 to $60, with most around $40, 
all to be decided by the employer 
and workers. One company will 
offer greater benefits only to 
groups exceeding 25 employees. 

8b. Will your maximum benefits 
exceed the legal limit of 50 per 
cent of earnings? 

This question was not fully an- 
swered. However, a 60 or 66 2/3 
per cent limit was quoted in three 
cases. Eight were undecided. 

8c. Will your policies pay for a 
longer period than 13 weeks for 
any one disability? How long? 

More than 13 weeks—25; Not 
more than the legal limit of 13 
weeks—3; Undecided—8&. Where 
payments will be made for longer 
than the statutory limit, they rang- 
ed from 15 to 52 weeks. 


Liberalize 52-Week Limit 


8d. Will they pay for a longer 
period during any 52 consecutive 
calendar weeks? How long? 

Longer—14; Not longer—8; Un- 
decided—14. 

There was a wide range of re- 
plies to this question: “Various 
periods at option of employer;” 
“26 weeks;” “More in selected 
cases; and “15 weeks.” 

Se. Will you cover or eliminate 
pregnancy? If you cover, at the 
same or additional premium? 

Cover—20 (one stated there will 
be no additional premium charged 
for groups where the percentage of 
female persons is less than 11); 
Eliminate—8; Undecided—s. 

Several companies will make this 
protection optional; others will ex- 
tend it only to groups of more than 
25; one will offer it on their hos- 
pital and medical care additions 
but not on the basic disability 
policy. One expects to offer this 
protection for a maximum period 
of 6 weeks. 

9. How will your premium rates 
compare with the legal maximum 
of 14 of 1 per cent of wages? 


Answers necessarily not yet 
available. 
10. Will your company’s pro- 


gram be on an individual or group 
basis? 

Group—25; Individual—1; Ei- 
ther, as desired by employer—3; 
Undecided—7. One company be- 
lieves it probable that for small 
employers a franchise or individ- 
ual basis will eventually be made 
available. 











The New York Temporary Disability Law—A Digest 


Purpose—To establish a system of weekly cash payments to employees dis- 
abled due to non-occupational injury or illness. ; 

Who is covered—Employers who, after July 1, 1949, employ four or more 
persons. All employees are covered except spouse or minor child of employer; 
clergy; state, municipal and other governmental employees; employees or char- 
itable, religious, educational, non-profit organizations; farm laborers; casual 
employees; golf caddies; services of a student; employees subject to the Federal 
Railroad Unemployment Insurane Act; employees on vessels. 

Bene fits—Minimum, $10 weekly or the average weekly wage if less than $10; 
maximum, $26; not more than 50 per cent of average weekly wage. 

There is a 7-day waiting period, waived where successive disabilities occur 
separated by less than three months. 

Benefits are payable up to 13 weeks for any one disability or during any 52 
consecutive calendar weeks. 

Eligibility period is first four weeks of employment, waived where reemploy- 
ment occurs after previous termination and within a four-week period after 
such termination. 

Benefits are also payable during a period of unemployment out of State Fund. 

Principal Exclusions—Pregnancy; self-inflicted injuries; benefits not payable 
while employee is entitled to receive from employer or a fund to which employer 
has contributed, an amount equal to disability benefit; benefits not payable if 
employee is entitled to benefits under any unemployment law or workmen’s com- 
pensation act or similar disabilities law, the federal employer’s liability act or 
maritime doctrine of maintenance. 

Benefits are reduced by amount of federal old age payments, annuity or pen- 
sion provided by employer or government program (except veteran disability 
program). 

Methods of Providing Bene fits— 

1. By insuring through the State Fund, financed through temporary contribu- 
tions, Jan. 1, 1950-July 1, 1950 (to set up fund for disabled unemployed) ; 
through penalty payments from non-complying employers; and through asses- 
ments on employers and carriers: 

2. By insuring in insurance 
accident and health insurance; 

3. By approved self-insurance; 

4. By a plan in existence April 13, 1949, which continues in effect on July 1, 
1950. If employer is not obliged to continue plan, it must provide benefits at 
least as favorable as statutory provisions; 

5. By a new plan or agreement with benefits at least as favorable. 

Exempt employers may voluntarily elect to come under the law. 

Contributions—Temporary Contributions, 2/10 of 1 per cent of wages not 
to exceed 12 cents per week per employee plus an equal contribution by em- 
ployer for purpose of establishing disabled unemployed benefits fund; 

—Permanent Contributions, 1 of 1 per cent of wages not to exceed 30 cents 
per week, balance of cost including administrative expenses and support of 
State Fund to be paid by employer. 

Miscellaneous—There are procedural provisions regarding 
listing and removal of names of physicians; subrogation; conteste 


disabilities. 


carriers licensed in New York State to write 


disputed claims: 
d occupational 








tracted outside the continental 
limits of the United States; 
Premium payment on present 


11. Is group insurance a new 
field for your company? 


Yes—7; No—29. 


12. If not new, in what respects 
do your present group contracts 
fail to meet minimum requirements 
of the New York TDB Law? 

This question was asked in 
order to estimate the extent to 
which outstanding group contracts 
may need amending to bring them 
within the purview of the law. Re- 
plies were not always specific, 
some stating that most exceeded 
statutory requirements; others 
that their policies failed to meet 
requirements only as to the assess- 
ment feature. 

One company gave the following 
points in its contracts in which 
coverage was less: 

No benefits are payable for ser- 
vice connected disabilities; 


Disabilities sustained or con- 


contract must be in advance; 

Notification of discontinuance of 
policy in present contract 31 days; 

Contract may not be issued for 
less than 25 employees; 

Participation by 75 per cent of 
eligible employees required; 

Eligibility requirements differ 
in the proof of insurability may 
be required; 

Individual termination may be 
effected; 

Policy does not provide for 
payment after return to work for 
two weeks following termination 
of pregnancy; 

A maximum payable for preg- 
nancy under our contract is less 
than the maximum payable by law; 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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N the Agency Management Asso- 

ciation, we are constantly study- 
ing both causes and results for the 
purpose of seeing what results can 
be improved through changing the 
conditions which caused them. For 
example, an agent fails and leaves 
the business. What caused that 
failure? No doubt there are many 
answers. 

It is possible that he never should 
have been contracted at all because 
he did not possess what has come 
to be called “aptitude for selling 
life insurance.” This is a relatively 
new phrase in our business, but is 
now universally understood and 
used. The next step is to attempt 
to measure such aptitude. 

Our Association has spent years 
of research and effort trying to 
develop a tool which would measure 
this quality with some accuracy. 
significant development occurred 
during 1949 in this long pursuit for 
improvement. The Aptitude Index, 
which had been in successful use 
for about ten years, was materially 
revised and the use of it was dras- 
tically changed. The revision was 
based on the study of actual records 
of the thousands of agents who had 
taken it. 

Companies now using the revised 
Aptitude Index are required to re- 
turn all blanks to our office, thus 
making it possible for us to study 
the records not only of the men con- 
tracted, but of those not contracted. 
Even in the few months since this 
change has been in operation, its 
value is becoming apparent. One 
company or agency, for example, 
gave the test to a large number of 
men who rated “A” but contracted 
virtually no “A” men, even though 
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it is their desire to hire only men 
‘ate high. 
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Managing Director, AMA 


Until this new plan of having 
the blanks returned to us was start- 
ed, nobody knew that this company 
or agency was interviewing plenty 
of “A” men but that the failure to 
contract them lay in another area. 
At the close of 1949 we can proudly 
point to the fact that we have a 
source of information to put under 
the microscope which we never had 
before. Its practical use is already 
indicating much promise for help- 
ing both Home Offices and the heads 
of agencies in the selection of can- 
didates, who will ultimately prove 
successful. 

But no testing device for 
agents will ever approach in 
curacy what actual experience in- 
dicates. A statement was made by 
one of my associates this year 
which startled his audience. He 
said: “Turnover of agents should 
come earlier in many cases than 
it does.” This means in essence 
that agents show in the first few 
months of their career unmistak- 
able indications of the likelihood 
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of their ultimate success or failure! 

This information has long beet 
suspected. We now have the facts 
Thus companies and managers alt 
simply spending time and mone} 
on a poor investment when the} 
keep under contract, with natura 
but vain hope, agents whose rec; 
ords for six months, or even less) 
show that they belong to a grou 
headed for ultimate failure. This 
whole field of “post selection” i: 
being explored and eventually we 
hope to be able to save our com 
panies and their heads of agencies 
much useless expenditure of time 
and money. 

Still another field of 
vestigation covers an analysis o| 
the sales results over a considerable | 
period of time of a large group 0 
agents. From this we find that = 
are making a few agents respone | 
with improving results to our trail 


recent in- 


terr’ 
St 
have 
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ing and supervision. But such} 
steady growth in improved sales | 
is the exception and not the rule. | 
To trace the reason for the failure | 





way 


lof the typical agent to show im- 


rance 


proved results after each successive 
period of experience is a highly 


potential matter. 


; | 


If our present methods of train- 
ing and supervision do not create 


better results, what changes are 
needed? As such a study pro- 


gresses, we hope that we shall find 
some groups of agents who do have 
a record contrary to the usual re- 
sult and whose sales improve with 


each quarter for several years or 


] 
) 


, growth. 


longer. 
When we have located such a 
group, it should then be possible to 
learn what factors existed in their 
training and supervision which did 
not exist with other groups. After 
our research technicians exhaust 
the study of the experiences of 
such a group we hope to be able 
to put into our training process 
the factors which existed among 
those men who actually did show 
Here again this is virgin 
territory. 
Studies of 
have been used 


automobile buyers 
with effectiveness 
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by many manufacturers. In 1949, 
an analagous study was made of a 
group of citizens in Seattle. They 
were asked not only the usual ques- 
tions about their ownership of life 
insurance and their attitude toward 
it, but in addition each person was 
asked a series of questions to test 
their knowledge of life insurance. 
The results of this study gave us 
the very valuable fact that the 
people who know most about our 
business are the ones who have the 
best opinion of the institution and 
our agents, who own the most and 
who indicate that they will make 
further purchases. 


Education Chief Need 


What do these facts reveal: that 
one of our chief needs is to educate 
and acquaint the public to the limit 
of our ability with the facts about 
our business. They show notice- 
able receptivity and it is our re- 
sponsibility to give them more in- 
formation through all _ possible 
channels. Agency officers and the 


heads of agencies can now use 


those facts from the Seattle Survey 
to encourage agents in the dissemi- 
nation of such knowledge. Even 
when a sale does not directly re- 
sult, a discouraged agent can now 
be told that he had made valuable 
progress when he has helped to 
educate a member of the public. 

It is now possible to hope that 
agency management has a far 
brighter future than at any pre- 
vious time because it has been 
studied thoroughly and scientifical- 
ly. The discovery of methods to 
keep out of the business those men 
who lack aptitude for selling life 
insurance, the increase in the num- 
ber of men who show steady im- 
provement in sales as their experi- 
ence lengthens, the reduction in 
agents’ turnover—these and other 
major elements in the complicated 
work of agency management seem 
now likely to show major improve- 
ment. 

As these developments are put 
into effect, the institution will 
steadily fulfill its primary respon- 
sibility: to offer improved service 
to the public. 
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How High is High? 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


HERE has been a trend develop- 

ing these past few months, a 
trend of expanding optimism. In 
looking back six months it does not 
seem possible that such a reversal 
of sentiment could come about with 
such rapidity. Just think back to 
the early part of 1949, and as late 
as June, and of the opinions of 
people you talked with during that 
period as to the probable outlook 
for business and finance. Then 
read the nearly unanimous proph- 
ecies for the year 1950. Applying 
the phrase “expanding optimism” 
is not an exaggeration. 

Some readers may recall the re- 
port of a fantasy in these columns 
in July of last year when a note of 
inflation and probably more infla- 
tion was sounded. That dream 
“Are We Really Being Deflated” 
has obviously caught the public 
imagination. 

All this optimism must be based 
on some realities and they are 
many to be sure. High employ- 
ment with a bright prospect for its 
continuance, even if the govern- 
ment is the employer, is one sus- 
taining factor. Another is the 
high rate of expenditures on the 
part of the government which, in 
turn, has helped provide plenty of 
money for all concerned. These 
factors alone, although superficial, 
can easily produce high hopes for 
the future. 

In the investment field the com- 
paratively wide spread between in- 
come from high-grade bonds and 
quality common stocks is still wide. 
True the spread is narrowing but 
it is far from what might be termed 
the danger zone. For investors to 
take advantage of such a difference 
in yields, in view of the added risk 
to principal, they must have confi- 
dence in a continuation of the pres- 
ent good earnings and _ present 
dividend payout. Apparently many 
investors have accepted such a pos- 
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sibility as a fact although six 
months ago most of them could not 
be argued or forced into making 
equity purchases when the yields 
were even greater. 

All these points of financial and 
economic well being are pleasant to 
contemplate and at the moment it 
takes a certain amount of temerity 
to step into the joyful circle with 





any suggestions that danger might 
be lurking in the shadows. As we 
all know only too well, the time to 
get one’s house in order is during 
periods of optimism. It is not only 
mentally disturbing to try to make 
adjustments when the pendulum 
has swung the other way, but fre- 
quently it is physically impossible 
to do anywhere near as good a job 
as could have been done under the 
reverse conditions. 


E all know danger signs exist 

today although it is easy to 
rationalize them and to put off any 
acknowledgment of them to some 
indefinite future date. As an ex- 
ample, the amount of purchases by 
the general public on time and in- 
stallment credit has _ increased 
rapidly. It is easy to say that such 
credit is not out of line with our na- 
tional income but that assumes that 
the national income will continue 
to rise or that time and install- 
ment credit will begin to shrink. A 
continuation of the present rapid 
rate will in not too long a time 
place the ratio in the danger zone. 
We also must not forget that the 
present extension of credit was de- 
liberately brought about by the 
government through repeals of ex- 





isting controls when it was thoug 
a deflationary trend was getti 
underway. Perhaps a spigot cay 
be turned off but it is hard to} 
lieve so in an election year. Ty 
government interference, dire¢) 
or indirectly, of itself is a dang 
factor which could come about 
short notice again, assuming it y; 
politically expedient. We have 
new element with which to deal 
our evaluation of the econor } 
structure. 

Furthermore, the “Welfare Stat 
will not be a cheap purchase 
sooner or later more taxes will 
needed to nourish the growth S 
this new bureau. This pressy 
may reverse the conciliatory a 
tude now evident towards busine 0, 
Corporations are always an app 
ing and riskless political target 





Bond Market 


Then there is the Governm 
Bond market—still a source of 1 
tential trouble. It is on stilts s» 
ported by government policy whij 
in turn produces an artificial inte 
est base. Not even governne 
money—taxes from some one—# 
endlessly dam the normal in\ 
ment currents. These are on! 
few of the basic financial ind 
which are no longer in what mig 
be termed the “safe” category. 

Prophesies are little more tif 
guesses in the present state of 
in which the world exists. It wog 
seem, however, that an even mg 
active and, if you will, inflationd# 
stage is still to unfold before ¥ 
existing optimism begins to fag 
Monetary pressures resulting fr 
rovernment deficit financing 
continue to affect the imaginatif 
The insidious thought that the gf 
ernment can control the busin 
cycle is gradually receiving a het 
ing and will add to the overt 
confidence in the continuation 
the boom. One can never speak} 
an economy or a financial mar? 
as being too high as the question! 
always possible as to “How hig! 
high?” Each era can be sh 
superficially to be different fr# 
any previous era when the natio 
income, credit extension, or 
values of securities, was consid 
to be high. The probabilities 
consequently in favor of the ‘ 
mistic prophets of 1950. 

This note of caution is not dra 
in narrow terms, such as the ot 
cial markets, but from the over 
reaction on the national econo 


(Concluded on Page 39) \ 
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The National Life Insurance Company had completed a century of 


service when the books were closed December 31, 1949. 


New life insurance sold in 1949 totalled $100,787,479, exceeding 


xovernm : : 

eae f $100,000,000 for the third consecutive year. Insurance in force stood at 
ce oO ' ‘ ° . ° 

. stilts $1,061,012,220, an all-time high. Mortality in 1949 was the lowest in the 
Pe] S sl 


ange Company’s century of experience. 
olicy whij 


ficial inte 
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Net interest earnings increased to 3.38% from 3.32% in 1948. No 
bond or preferred stock in the statement was in default. 


e one— 
a Market values of bonds exceeded book values by $3,506,845. Market 
are onl values of stocks exceeded book values by $268,004, but a reserve equal 
‘ial ind to this excess was established. A list of the Company’s securities is avail- 
vhat mi able on request. 


tegory. All premiums paid for mortgage loans have been charged off at time of 
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purchase. 


Reserves for insurance, annuities and policy benefits left for future income 
payments totalled $360,861,687 or $21,294,992 more than one year 
strengthened by voluntary addition of 


earlier. Annuity reserves were 


$1,000,000, placing them on the basis of modern mortality experience. 


+ For dividend payments in 1950, the Company set aside $6,290, 395, 
ting 7 the largest allocation of this kind in the Company’s history. 
ncing 


Surplus on December 31, 1949, was $20,117,141 or $1,914,591 more 
than one year earlier. However, if Congress imposes on United States life 
insurance companies the retroactive tax for 1947, 1948 and 1949 now 
approximately $750,000 will have to be taken from 
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under discussion, 
surplus for this purpose. 


The Company’s first century of successful operation has been due 
to the vision and lofty aims of its founders, the sacrifice and devotion of 
the Company’s many field representatives and staff members, and the 
loyalty of its policyholders. 


As we begin the second century, each of us in the field and the 
Home Office re-dedicates himself to the provision of maximum protection 


always at lowest possible cost. 


ERNEST M. HOPKINS, President 


"SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT” 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


FOUNDED IN 1850 + A MUTUAL COMPANY ° 























1851 - 1877 


Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, found- 
ing father of National Life 
and President of the Company, 





CONDITION - 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.......... 
Bonds: 
J. S. Gov’t—Direct or Guaranteed. . 
State and Municipal—United States. . 
Public Utility 
Dominion, Provincial, 
~anada 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Munici; pal— 


Preferred Stocks at Market Quotations.. 
First Mortgage Loans: 
City: 
Insured by Federal 
ministration. heh 
Guaranteed by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration 
GE shit nWwhkade cw edees - 
Farm Pakage eee Skea 


Housing Ad- 


Second Mortgage Loans fully guaran- 
teed by Veterans’ Administration.... 
Real Estate at Cost or less: 
Purchased for Investment 
Under Contract of Sale 
Home Office Building 


Loans on Company’s Policies......... 
Premiums Receivable. .......... 
Accrued Interest and Rents. ... 

Other Assets . . 
Trust Funds for taxes, etc., Mortgage 
Borrowers , 

Tota Apmittep Assets 


LIABILITIES 


~olicy Reserves: 

Insurance... 
Annuity Sn 
Policy Benefits left for future Income 
ER eres 


Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement 
Not Reported (estimated) 


Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends left at Interest........... 
Future Premiums Discounted....... 


Provision for 1950 Dividends. . . 
Provision for Taxes Payable in 1950... 
Agency and Investment Items in Process 


Pension Reserves—Home Office and 
PL Ti cupicudedaueh owe te 

CF RON. b:bs« s:cdeenees 

Trust Funds for taxes, etc., Mortgage 
Ee 


Reserve for market fluctuation Pre- 
ferred Stocks... .. Sued woubaeice 
Surplus to Policy Ce bia 
Tora Liasiities AND Reserves 


100th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 
December 31, 1949 


$ 4,058,959 


36,305,300 
4,493,059 
49,573,118 
2,550,254 
13,529,197 

~ 106,450,928 
9,833,043 


168,998,196 


38,197,616 
46,689,732 
5,881,277 


259,766,821 
6,799,750 
7,923,700 


162,525 


1 


ios 8,086,226 


14,305,936 
6,124,931 
2,348,501 
2,272,424 


4,117,832 
$424,165,351 


$248,399,622 
75,468,859 


36,993,206 
“30,86 1 687 


1,295,305 
340,000 


~~ T,635,305 


14,581,268 
10,306,646 
24,887,914 
6,290,395 
632,286 
959,901 


2,305,683 
2,089,203 
4,117,832 


268,004 
20,117,141 


$424, 165, 351 














Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


Securities carried at 


$250,133.80 in the above statement are deposited with four States as required 


by law 
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ANALYSIS 


NDER the provisions of the 

present Federal Estate Tax 
Law, an estate owner may leave his 
or her spouse one-half of the “‘ad- 
justed gross estate” free from tax. 
However, there are definite re- 
quirements that must be met in 
order to qualify the property trans- 
ferred for this so-called “marital 
deduction.” 

In general, the operation of this 
“marital deduction” might be ex- 
plained somewhat as follows: 

Assume two estate owners, each 
having a gross estate valued at $1,- 
030,000, with debts and final ex- 
penses amounting to $30,000. Their 
“adjusted gross estates” would be 
$1,000,000 each. 

Mr. A places his entire residuary 
estate, $1,000,000, in a trust with 
only the income to be paid to his 
wife during her remaining life- 
time; the principal to be distrib- 
uted to other heirs designated by 
him, at the time of his wife’s sub- 
sequent death. All taxes and ex- 
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PB, Forrest L 
Wlort on 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


penses are to be paid out of the 
residue. 

Mr. B divides his residuary estate 
into two equal parts, as follows: 
One-half, or $500,000, is placed in 
trust for the benefit of his wife; 
she is to receive the entire income 
from this trust for her remaining 
lifetime, and is given an unlimited 
power of appointment over the 
principal at her subsequent death. 
The other half of the residue, or 
$500,000, is placed in trust with 
only the income to be paid to his 
wife during her remaining lifetime; 


the principal to be distributed , 
the time of his wife’s subseque 
death to other heirs designated } 
him. All taxes and expenses are; 
be paid out of the second half ; 
the residue. 

The result would be as follows 

Mr. A has not taken advantag, 
of any portion of the “marital de 
duction.” His entire “adjuste 
gross estate” of $1,000,000 wou! 
be subject to Federal estate tax 
the time of his death. In this cay) 
the maximum Federal estate t, 
would be $303,500, or a minimu 
tax of $270,300 after credit fi 
state inheritance taxes paid. Hoy 
ever, at Mrs. A’s subsequent deat! 
no portion of Mr. A’s residuar 
estate would be included in her tay 
able estate, in view of the fact the 
she received only the income fro 
the property, but had no right t 
invade the principal or power 
appointment over it. 

Mr. B has taken full advantag! 
of the “marital deduction.” Th 
$500,000 placed in the first trus 
would be entirely free from th 
Federal estate tax, while the $500/ 
000 placed in the second trust woul 
be taxable. In this case, the mai 
imum Federal estate tax would | 
$126,500, or a minimum tax 
$116,500 after credit for state iy 
heritance taxes paid. However, M 
B has added $500,000 to Mrs. B 
taxable estate, and if she were t 
die while the value of the first trus 
remained at $500,000, it is esti 
mated that there would be a shrink 
age of about $140,000 by reason ¢ 
taxes and final expenses. In viel 
of the fact, therefore, that Mr. ! 
saved about $150,000 by taking th 
full advantage of the “marital de 
duction” at the time of his death 
it is quite apparent that the ne 
saving would be only $10,000 i 
ultimate estate shrinkage. 

Of course, there are many othe! 
factors to be taken into considera 
tion which have not been brought 
out in the foregoing illustration 
For example: 

(1) If full advantage is take! 
of the “marital deduction,” th 
value of the assets available | 
produce income during the remail: 
ing lifetime of the surviving spouse | 
will be substantially increased. 11] 
the case of Mr. B in the foregoing 
illustration, the net residuaf 
estate to be held in trust for the | 
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benefit of his wife would be $150,- 
000 greater than in the case of Mr. 
A. Hence, assuming a 3% return 
on the trust principal, Mrs. B 
would receive $4,500 more of in- 
come annually than Mrs. A. Natu- 
rally, if Mrs. B were to survive her 
husband by a long period of time, 
this increased income factor could 
be a very substantial item. 

(2) If, in the foregoing illustra- 
tion, Mrs. B were to have an in- 
dependent estate of her own, the 
addition of $500,000 of taxable as- 
sets by reason of her husband’s 
death, would result in much higher 
estate shrinkage than has_ been 
estimated. For example, if she 
were to have an independent estate 
of $500,000, the addition of $500,- 
000 of taxable assets would increase 
the shrinkage of her estate by about 
$190,000; and if she were to have 
an independent estate of $1,000,000, 
the addition of $500,000 of taxable 
assets by reason of her husband’s 
death would increase the shrinkage 
of her estate by about $215,000. 
Hence, it is quite possible that the 
use of the “marital deduction” 
might substantially increase the 
amount of total shrinkage at the 
death of the two spouses—more 
than offsetting the $150,000 saved 
at the time of the first death. 

(3) In a great many Cases, it 
might be necessary for the sur- 
viving spouse to exhaust principal 
in order to maintain and support 
herself and the family. Naturally, 
this would tend to reduce her tax- 
able estate and its ultimate shrink- 
age. 

(4) The surviving spouse might 
adopt a gift program during her 
remaining lifetime, and dispose of 
her own estate or property over 
which she might be given a right 
of invasion, thus reducing her 
ultimate taxable estate. 

(5) The value of the property 
over which the surviving spouse is 
given a power of appointment might 
depreciate in value during her re- 
maining lifetime, thus reducing the 
taxable value at the time of her 
death. On the other hand, the 
value of these assets could increase, 
thus increasing the ultimate shrink- 
age of her estate. 

(6) The surviving spouse might 
remarry and become entitled to use 
the “marital deduction” in favor of 
her new spouse, thus reducing the 
shrinkage. 

(7) And, of course, many other 
changes might occur during the life 
of the surviving spouse which could 
alter the final results, such as legis- 
lative amendments, economic condi- 
tlons, ete. 


While, at first glance, it might 
seem that every married estate 
owner would be anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the “marital deduction” 
in order to reduce estate shrinkage, 
nevertheless, it is quite conceivable 
that in many cases the ultimate 
saving might be unattractive when 
all the situations are carefully 
considered—including both favor- 
able and unfavorable factors. 

Even, in certain cases, where, 
from a tax standpoint, all factors 
would appear to be favorable, there 
are often personal reasons for ar- 
riving at a decision not to take ad- 
vantage of the “marital deduction.” 
Two such cases follow: 

(1) Mr. A is 30 years of age. He 
has inherited assets valued at $500,- 
000. His wife is 25 years of age, 
and, as yet, they have no children. 
Mrs. A has no estate of her own, 
but she is receiving an income of 
$5,000 a year for life from a trust, 
the principal of which she will 
never receive. Mr. A has a brother 
and a sister with whom the family 
ties are very strong. 

In this case, Mr. A realizes that 
if he were to die prematurely, and 
take the full advantage of the 
“marital deduction” under’ the 
terms of his will, his wife might 
remarry, have children by this sec- 
ond marriage, and be in the posi- 
tion to leave one-half of his estate 
to her heirs in whom he would have 































no interest. Naturally, he expects 
to provide his wife with an income 
for her remaining lifetime or until 
she remarries, but if he were to die 
leaving no issue surviving, he would 
prefer to have his property finally 
pass to his brother and sister, or 
their issue, after it has served its 
purpose for the protection of his 
wife. 

(2) Mr. B is 55 years of age. He 
has an estate valued at $500,000. 
He has a daughter 30 years of age 
and a son 25 years of age, both by 
his first marriage. He has now re- 
married and his second wife is also 
55 years of age, has a small estate 
of her own, and a daughter 28 years 
of age by a former marriage. 

As in the preceding case, Mr. B 
intends to provide for his wife in 
the event she survives him, but at 
her subsequent death, he does not 
wish to give her the right to leave 
one-half of his estate to her only 
daughter, and leave the other half 
to be divided between his two chil- 
dren. 

It is believed that life insurance 
might be used most effectively in 
both of these cases in order to take 
advantage of at least a portion of 
the “marital deduction.” 

(1) In the case of Mr. A, 30 years 
of age, if he were to die prematurely 
and fail to take advantage of the 
“marital deduction,” his estate of 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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“Mr. Jones just stepped out!” 
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Taxes 


RESIDENT Harry Truman’s 

annual tax message to Congress 
included comment on the taxation 
of life insurance companies. 

The Chief Executive called for 
a revised formula that would en- 
able the government to collect re- 
troactive taxes and also a perma- 
nent system that would supply the 
basis for future taxation. 

Referring specifically to the life 
company taxation problem, Presi- 
dent Truman told the Congress 
that “the tax laws have always 
accorded favorable treatment to 
the income received by _ individ- 
ulas from life insurance policies 
and have made special provision 
for the taxation of life insurance 
companies. 

“As a result of a quirk in the 
present law, however, life insur- 
ance companies have unintention- 
ally been relieved of income tax 
since 1946. This anomalous situa- 
tion has meant that neither the 
companies nor their policyholders 
have paid taxes on more than 1.5 
billion dollars of investment in- 
come per year, derived from pro- 
ductive assets worth about 60 bil- 
lion dollars.” 


Revised Formula 


Revision of the formula for de- 
termining Federal income taxes 
payable by life insurance compa- 
nies has been the concern of a 
joint committee of the industry 
for three years. 

Even before the President de- 
livered his tax message, the House 
Ways and Means Committee ap- 
proved a plan whereby the gov- 
ernment would impose taxes on 
life insurance companies totaling 
about 90 million dollars for the 
years 1947, 1948 and 1949. The 
full tax amount will be payable 
this year. Legislation is expected 
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INSURA 
January 1950 


to be enacted within a short time. 
The new formula is the result 
of negotiations between a _ joint 
committee representing the LIAA 
and the American Life Conven- 
tion, treasury tax experts and 
members of the Lynch subcommit- 
tee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The formula, regard- 
ed as a temporary solution to the 
problem, is based on an average 
valuation rate—the result of in- 
dustrywide experience. 


Lynch Talk 

It is interesting to note that at 
a January luncheon meeting of 
the Bond Club of New York, Bronx 
Congressional Representative Wal- 
ter A. Lynch, whose subcommittee 
of the House Ways and Means 
Committee studied the present 
plan, told the gathering that the 
“taxfree ride” of life insurance 





companies had been brought to 
an end. 

This attack was answered }) 
Mutual Life’s Executive  Vice-' 
President Louis W. Dawson. 

“Mr. Lynch and his committee,” 
sa.d Mr. Dawson, “are trying t 
justify a retroactive tax against 
life insurance companies by in- 
dicating to the public that such 
companies somehow unfairly es- 
caped the payment of income taxes 
in 1947 and 1948 and that the 
should therefore pay such taxes 
retroactively. 


Unjustified Insinuations | 
“Personally, I am growing tire 
of these unjustified insinuation: 
that we have benefited from some 
‘joker’ in the insurance law. Th 
fact is that a new formula fo 
income taxation of life insurance: 
companies was adopted in 1942 
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and is still in effect. This formula 
which was approved by the Trea- 
sury and by the Congress, recog- 
nizes that the companies should 
be permitted to deduct, for income 
tax purposes, that portion of their 


investment income which they 
add to the policy reserves that 


they are required by law to hold 
for future payments under their 
contracts. 

“It was implicit in this tax for- 
mula that, if the rate of invest- 
ment earnings fell below a cer- 
tain point, there would be no tax- 
able income, and that therefore 
no tax would be payable. We knew 
it; the Treasury knew it; and Con- 
gress knew it. 


FOOTNOTE: At the monthly 
luncheon of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, James 
B. Hallett, general counsel of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, made the following 
observation. 

“Overburdened congressmen and 
their committees are honestly 
seeking information on the com- 
plex legislation they are consider- 
ing. You are in the business of 
helping individuals solve for 
themselves their financial prob- 
lems of their old age and of those 
they leave behind them. Your con- 
gressman particularly welcomes 
your detailed knowledge of how 





unsound government expansion in- 


to your business will affect the 
Savings and plans you have so 
carefully worked out with your 


policyholders. Individually, and 
through your 561 Associations 
throughout the country, you must 
bring your special knowledge to 
your congressmen and your pol- 
icyholders so that each may be as 
well informed as you.” 





Life’s 


Postal 


Roy A. Foan was appointed com- 


APPOINTMENT: 


pany vice-president, director of 
agencies and a member of the 
hoard of directors. Mr. Foan has 
heen in charge of agency organ- 
ization since 1948. 


1949 Purchases 


hag insurance purchases in the 
United States set an all-time 
record in 1949, the year’s total of 
$23,610,000,000 representing an in- 
crease of nearly half a billion over 
the previous year, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

The 1949 purchases were 2 per 








cent greater than those for 1948 
and 3 per cent more than in 1947. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance accounted for $15,180,000,000, 
negligibly changed from the pre- 
vious year, when they were $15,- 
190,000,000 and 1 per cent under 
the 1947 aggregate of $15,300,000,- 
000. 

Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chases were $4,750,000,000 last 
year, 7 per cent over the 1948 fig- 
ure of $4,450,000,000 and 6 per 
cent more than the $4,500,000,000 
purchased in 1947. 

Group life insurance purchases 
in 1949 were $3,680,000,000, up 5 
per cent over the 1948 purchases of 
$3,515,000,000 and 15 per cent over 
the 1947 purchases of $3,200,000,- 
000, even though December pur- 
chases of this type of insurance 
were materially less than a year 
ago. These group purchases rep- 
resent new groups set up and do 
not include additions of insured 
personnel under group insurance 
contracts already in force. 

December purchases of life in- 
surance were $2,195,000,000, down 
5 per cent from the previous De- 
cember total of $2,303,000,060. The 
yearly figures include year-end ad- 
justments and, therefore, do not 
correspond with the aggregates of 
the monthly figures. 

Of the December total, $1,331,- 
000,000 was ordinary insurance, 1 
per cent over the previous Decem- 
ber, $360,000,000 was industrial 
life insurance, up 12 per cent, and 
$504,000,000 was group life insur- 
ance, down 24 per cent. 
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Life insurance purchases for December and the year were re- 


ported by the LIAMA as follows: 


1947 

Ordinary $1,478 
Group 168 
Industrial 315 
Total $2,261 

1947 

Ordinary $15,300 
Group ‘ 3,200 
Industrial eer 1,500 
Total coccccsccccess ae, eee 

* Including year-end adjustment 


December Purchases Increase 
194: 1949 1949 over 1946 
(000,000 Omitted) 
$1,318 $1,331 1% 
664 504 —24% 
321 360 12° 
$2,303 $2,195 5% 
12 Months’ Purchases” Increase 
1948 i949 1949 over 1948 
(000,000 Omitted) 
$15,190 $15,180 0 
3.515 3.680 5% 
4,450 4,750 7% 
$23,155 $23,610 2% 


HUNAN 
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Working — 


E happened to be rummaging through some 

old tiles the other day and our attention 
was drawn to a Victory Bulletin of the Office of 
War Information dated May 26, 1943. 


One of the items, headed “Women’s Bureau 
Lists War Jobs for Women,” started off with the 
following lead: “If you've made buttonholes on 
a machine, you can... take your place among the 
millions of American women on the labor front. 

The article went on to state that many a 
woman possessed aptitudes which she could quick- 
ly learn to adjust for use in industry and urged 
those able to do so to register with their local 
United States Employment Service. 


Reading another release dated May 17, 1943, 
it was interesting to note that at the same time 
women were being urged to register for employ- 
ment, the Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
War Manpower Commission, looking ahead to the 
future, were already becoming alarmed at the 
threat of widespread post-war unemployment 
among women. They made the following declara- 
tion: “The government and industry must not 
assume that all women can be treated as the re- 
serve group during war only, nor should those 
who wish to stay in the labor market be accused 
of taking men’s jobs. The right of the individual 
woman to work must be recognized and provided 
for, just as the right of the individual man to 
work.” At the time both these items were run, 
the number of women employed had reached a 
peak of 15.2 million. 


Knowing that the transition from buttonholes 
to the labor front had been effected with remark- 
able success, we began to wonder, statistically, 
just about how many women had returned to 
being housewives only. In the figures we are 
about to give, we have, of course, no way of know- 
ing exactly how many returned to their homes, 
how many are now working that have never 
worked before, and how many are combining the 
job of housewife with a business career. At any 
rate, we find that in 1944—an all-time high—there 
were more than 20 million working women; that 
after 1944 the number declined so that at the be- 
ginning of 1947 it had sunk to less than 16 million. 
After that, it began to rise so that, at the present 
time, there are now 17 million women in the 
labor force. 


Taking our own industry as an example, we find 
that the number of women employees rose more 
than 20 per cent between 1945 and 1948 to 106,000. 
Most of these women, it is true, are employed in 
the life insurance home offices but there are, 
nevertheless, a great many working in the field. 


Well, it looks as though, for the present at least, 
the fears of the Women’s Advisory Committee as 
expressed in 1943 were unfounded. Women, as 
the old humorists used to remark—though with a 
different connotation—are here to stay. 
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OF 
WOMEN 


Favorable Comment 


RMAN LAPOINTE, news com- 

mentator on KFMV-FM, Los 
Angeles, stated that life insurance 
policyholders seem to have set an 
all-time health record in 1949. He 
added that from all indications the 
death rate among _ policyholders 
should hit a new low—about 15 per 
cent under the rate of ten years 
ago. On WOR, New York, the 
“Answerman,” in reply to a ques- 
tion asked of him, said that 13 out 
of every 14 Americans pass their 
life insurance examinations. 

Such favorable comment-—reach- 
ing the huge audience it does—is 
indeed helpful in spreading the 
story of life insurance to the gen- 
eral public. 


Assoc 









Dorothy WB. Goldsmith 


HATTING with Dorothy B. Goldsmith, person- 

nel director of the Guardian Life of America, 
New York City, gives one the feeling that any 
applicant whom she might interview would, al- 
most immediately, be put at ease. 









According to Miss Goldsmith, her 30 years of 
experience with the Guardian Life have taught 
her that people in personnel work should use a 
combination of heart and mind when determining 
an individual’s qualifications. Just what, exactly, 
does she look for? First of all, she attempts to 
determine a person’s likes and dislikes. This, she 
feels, ties in directly with his ability to cooperate 
with his fellow workers. Is he capable of adjust- 
ment, if need be? That is also a very important 
factor for happiness in most jobs. As far as gen- 
eral intelligence is concerned, Miss Goldsmith in- 
serts a word of caution. She warns that people 
should not be placed in jobs far inferior to their 
capabilities. If there is no direct line of promo- 
tion, anyone whom the general intelligence test 

ts os has shown to have too high a rating for the pro- 
DOROTHY B. GOLDSMITH posed job is eliminated immediately. This, pre- 
vention of dissatisfaction, as it might be called, 
has resulted in a very low turn-over among Guar- 
dian employees with the average length of service 
running about ten years. As a matter of fact, 100 
employees have remained with the company for 15 


" R S: / years or more. 
y ose lege 


' : But, most important of all as far as hiring is 
Associate Editor, The Spectator concerned, is what Miss Goldsmith terms an appli- 
cant’s intellectual curiosity. She feels that a 
person should be alive concerning ideas and that 
he should want to know the whys and wherefores 
of what he is doing. 














































Where does the heart enter the picture? Well, 
Bm WNNUNIIUULLOUL CQL NLEUUN TONAL SALAH Miss Goldsmith is very definitely not afraid of 
taking a chance on an individual if she feels that 
he has the necessary basic qualities and is cap- 
able of adjustment. Here is one example. At 
one time, the Community Service Society ran an 
employment agency and Miss Goldsmith did her 
utmost to cooperate with them whenever possible. 
She tells of one boy who, due to his extreme ner- 
vousness plus a mother fixation, was unable to 
hold a job. After interviewing him, Miss Gold- 
smith decided to give him an opportunity. Start- 
ing off as a junior clerk, this boy has rated three 
promotions in four years and is now an accounts 
and record clerk. Incidentally, as far as job 
evaluation is concerned, he is now in Class C. 
Since jobs are rated from A to K, this puts him 
in the third class—not bad for someone on whom 
no one else, apparently, was willing to take a 
chance. 
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101. Office Chair Booklet the showcase | 


Remington-Rand has published 
a well-illustrated booklet in color 
describing its new line of office 
chairs, advertised as “paying for ——— —" 
themselves by reason of better A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 
seating construction.” Cushion, 


back, height and horizontal ad- WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOU AND YOUR 


justments are featured. 


BUSINESS 


102. Office Desk Booklet 


A complete brochure of Rem- 
ington-Rand’s new line of desks 
with interchangeable parts, per- 
mitting wide choice of assemblies 
for differing office needs, is avail- 
able. Pictures and diagrams show 
the advantages of this innovation 
in office furniture. 










Ee 


103. Vietor Adding Machines 


Latest features of Victor add- 


ing machines include automatic 
space-up device, automatic punc- 104. Gold Lettering Press 
tuation, memo. writing table, Desk calendars, rulers, wallets, machine is simple to operate, takes 
streamlined velvet-tone case. 10- presentation folders may be gold- single lines up to 3 in. in length } 
key and full key machines are stamped for personalizing such in either gold, silver or color, and 
shown in the illustration. items by means of this press. The any standard type up to 36 point. 
— 22 ecccessnaeeaseesssssessscssecessccessnscsscesesseses 

Books 


Showcase Editor 

“BETTER LIFE INSURANCE | 
LETTERS”—a brief condensation of 
the essential principles of good life 
insurance letters is presented in a 
handy 148-page book authored by Mil- 
dred F. Stone of the Mutual Benefit, 
published by The National Under- 
writer Company. “Better Life Insur- 
ance Letters” opens by improving the 
average writer’s “letter language” and 
proceeds rapidly into specific instruc- 
tions as to how each type of letter 
should be written. 


THe Spectator Lire INSuRANCE IN ACTION 
Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Please send me further information on the following: 


Items Number 


Among the subjects discussed are 
ego recognition, the effect on the 
reader, how to build your letter, let- 
ters never forgotten and letters too 
hot to handle. Sample letters for all 
types of situations are included, classi- 
fied under agency contracts, agency 
service to policyholders, and common 
problems of home office departments. 


(Concluded on Page 46) 


Your Name Your Title 
Your Company or Agency 


Address 





(STREET & NO.) (CITY) (ZONE) (STATE) 
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Along ity Streets - 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


PHOENIX: The National Life & 
Casualty Company in this city 
which was revivified on June 1, 
of 1949 has a capital of $150,- 
000 and a surplus of like amount. 
President of the company is Rob- 
ert Wallace who is a member of 
the Arizona Legislature and chair- 
man of its banking and insurance 
committee, as well as chairman 
of its finance committee. In ad- 
dition to that, he is president of 
the Consolidated Insurance Com- 
pany of Phoenix and is an exper- 
ienced life insurance man whose 
background includes five years as 
general agent for the Occidental 
Life of Los Angeles. Executive 
vice president of the National Life 
& Casualty is E. J. Montague who, 
until recently, was president of 
the Commercial Benefit in Phoenix 
and whose life insurance educa- 
tion covers a period of more than 
30 years as producer, agency 
teacher and home-office executive. 
He it was who started the training 
school for the Business Men’s As- 
surance of Kansas City during his 
tenure of some nine years with 
that company. In addition to Presi- 
dent Wallace and Executive Vice 
President Montague, the other 
officers of the National Life & Cas- 
ualty are W. S. Parks, vice presi- 
dent; C. F. Sullivan, secretary; 
and C. R. Sullivan, treasurer. All 
have had life insurance experience 
in both home-office and agency 
work. It is planned to increase 
the capital and surplus to $300,000 
each by means of accumulated div- 
idends which, for that purpose, 
will be held in trust by the First 
National Bank of Phoenix—pro- 
cedure permitted under the Ari- 
zona law. 


LOS ANGELES: Among the many 
insurance friendships I had an 
opportunity to renew, during my 
latest visit to this sprawling, 
spreading and most-intensely-pop- 
ulated California city, were those 
with Wm. Rothaermel, agency vice 
president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life and W. A. Breiby, vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the same com- 
pany. From the former I can al- 
ways get a clear picture of produc- 
tion problems as they vary from 
time to time along the Pacific 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


Coast. From the latter, I get the 
kind of lucid explanations that 
permit me to enlarge my own cur- 
sory knowledge of actuarial affairs 
in general. Incidentally, consid- 
erable interest is being developed 
over a wide area in the rumor that 
the “price determination commit- 
tee” of the Pacific Mutual Life will 
probably present its completed re- 
port late in 1949 or early 1950. 
This is the committee which is 
headed by A. J. McAndless, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Life 
of Fort Wayne. Final filing and 
adoption of the report will serve 
to make clear the path to the com- 
pany’s future plans—plans which 
have already included revision of 
agency procedure under the guid- 
ing hand and watchful eye of Bill 
Rothaermel. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Generally, 
when I am lucky enough to be in 
this great metropolis, I have a 
chance to go over conditions with 
Duane M. Brovan, manager here 
for the Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident and the United Benefit 
His friends call 
and it is he who was 
time running 


Life of Omaha. 
him 
for a 


“Dave” 
considerable 





WOAR-LING ' LIFE In 


the agency department at the 
home-office before going on to even 
greater success on the Pacific 
Coast. I missed seeing Dave on 
this recent visit, but I did get a 
chance to sit down for a while 
with Harvey D. Quigley, produc- 
tion manager for the San Fran- 
cisco division. Harvey is an agents’ 
agency man who sees everything 
from the producer’s viewpoint and 
who can gnaw the hard bone of a 
field problem with the teeth of 
personal experience. Dave and he 
make the kind of operational team 
that gets the business going and 
coming. Since I try, always, not to 
spend so much time with company 
executives that I personally lose 
the agent’s slant on things, I also 
called in San Francisco on my 
friend R. J. Shipley, general agent 
there for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee. He, like many 
of his company's representatives, 
is a walking gold mine of informa- 
tion. It has been my good fortune 
to know a number of the general 
agents of Northwestern Mutual 
Life (in addition to its home-office 
executives) very well over some 
two decades, and as long as I can 
periodically make contact with 
them all over the country I believe 
my own “agency thinking” will 
benefit. They include such fine 
producers as R. J. Shipley in San 
Francisco; Luther E. Allen in At- 
lanta; Joe Habegger in Seattle; 
and Larry Evans who is now in 
Portland, Ore., after vears in the 
home-cffice agency department. 
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“LIFE INSURANCE ! YOU CAN FIND MOR 
SPEND MONEY /** oe 


— byphan Seitl- 
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SPECTATOR SURVEY 


(Continued from Page 19) 


No provision for benetits after 
termination of employment; 

Many group contracts limit per 
cent of wages that may be covered 
to less than 50 per cent. 

13. Are you planning a special 
home office and company field staff 
to handle TDB? Or merely an in- 
crease in your present group dis- 
ability department staff? Neither? 

Special Home Office and Com- 
pany Field Staff—6; Increase in 





as death and taxes 


If the borrower is disabled 


or illness-—this plan pays the mort- 


Present Staff —13; Neither —9; 
Undecided—8. 

Replies were varied: One com- 
pany stated that TDB will be han- 
dled by its present compensation 
department. Another: “Eventually 
a special staff but not yet.” A 
special division of the accident 
and health department will pro- 
mote statutory disability benefits 
in a third company, while still an- 
other will set up a new group de- 
partment. 

l4a. Are you planning or have 
you already issued sales promotion 


saa mortgage borrowers 
will be disabled and deprived of in- 
come for each one that dies before 
his debt is repaid. That’s as sure 


and insurance. 


Home buyers know this, too. That's 
why they prefer the Occidental 
Mortgage Protection Plan. 


accident 


gage instalment until he recovers, or 


for life, if he doesn't recover. It pays 
off the debt balance at death and 
gives the widow a two-year income. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS 
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.THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 


material and/or special instruc- 
tion for your agents and/or brok- 
ers? 

Yes—26; No—1; Undecided or 
Not fully formulated—9. 

14b. Are you planning direct 
mail material for your producers 
to send to their prospects? 

Yes—17; No—4; Plans not for- 
mulated—15. 

Three companies submitted sales 
promotion material. One very com- 
plete package consisted of a chart 
analyzing the disability laws of 
California, New Jersey, New York 
and Rhode Island; a letter of in- 
struction to home office representa- 
tives enclosing a complete copy of 
the New York law and instructions 
as to listing the company’s policy- 
holders with New York locations; 
a letter to group policyholders ex- 
plaining the law in digest form 
and stating that a home office rep- 
resentative would call soon; and 
two circulars on group insurance 
and on the company’s facilities for 
consideration of the prospect. 

Another company included a 
well-considered folder directed to- 
ward producers outlining their 
underwriting privileges as_ set 


forth by New York State especially 
as respects the new law; a copy 
of the law; and a return card to 
request further information or 
preparation of material for the 
producer’s prospects. 

A third included material for the 
producer to use in gathering per- 
tinent data from prospects or pres- 
ent group policyholders in order 
to submit TDB information. 

15a. Will your company’s disabil- 
ity insurance program in connec- 
tion with TDB be sold by a spe- 
cially trained, separate staff or 
through existing channels? 

Through Special Staff—2; Exist- 
ing Channels—28; Plans not For- 
mulated—6. 

Several stated they would supple- 
ment their existing organization 
with specially trained additional 
personnel; others will have a spe- 
cially trained home office staff to 
work with existing field organiza- 
tion. One company replied, “We 
plan to requisition the services 
of our experienced accident and 
health fieldmen from other states 
shortly after the first of the year 
to adequately acquaint our pro- 
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ducer-sources with the New York 
State TDB Law.” 
15b. Will your program be mar- 
keted through commission-paid or 
salaried field representatives? 
Commission-Paid —9; Salaried 
Staff—6; Both—10; No reply—11. 


Explanation 

This question was not worded 
clearly, and it is suspected that, in 
several cases where “Salaried 
Staff” was the answer, it was in- 
tended to apply to the company 
staff rather than any special sal- 
aried producer staff. 


WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from Page 15) 





not to mention the _ probable 
swamping of hospitals and other 
available medical facilities 
Geographic dispersion of hospitals 
in the future will be sought by 
NSRB as part of that agency’s 
long-range planning for mobiliza- 
tion. 
ECA Backs Squibb 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
drug firm, is planning to invest 
$350,000 in drug-manufacturing 
facilities in England . .. The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
is guaranteeing the basic invest- 
ment, plus earnings of $262,500... 
The new British subsidiary ex- 
pects to export about 95 per cent of 
its annual volume to other Marshall 
Plan countries . . . Such exports 
will “relieve the strain” on dollar- 
short European countries, ECA 
says. 

The first 16,000.000 checks for 
the $2.8 billion National Service 
Life Insurance refund hit the maii 


last month . . . VA is hoping to 
continue mailing checks at the rate 
of 200,000 a day .. . Processing 


the applications for dividends re- 
quires one of the largest machine- 
accounting installations ever as- 
sembled . . . More than 1300 ma- 
chines are processing more than 
150,000.000 punch-cards and some 
3000 clerks have been hired to 
handle the job. 

Meanwhile, the number of NSLI 
policies in effect has increased 28 
per cent since January 1947 
About 7,150,000 policies are now in 
effect, of which about 24 per cent 
have been converted to permanent 
plans of insurance . . . Average 
NSLI policy is now for $5,760, as 
comnared with $6,096 in January 
1947. 
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| we) vy hrough the ages, men have sought to buy security 


with labor. All too often they have had to pay for it not only 


c 


with labor but also with their independence. Today, men can 
achieve security through their earning power and at the same 
time increase their independence. This they do when they make 
use of the truly democratic institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 
proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 
New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 


we can help men attain security with independence. 


Freifte Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Los Angeles, California 
GENERAL AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT FORTY STATES 
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Wisconsin National Life 


Life, Osh- 
new series of 


Wisconsin National 
kosh, announces a 
accident and health policies with 
liberalizations on several points. 
All of them provide in case of dis- 
memberment or sight for 
monthly indemnity for total and/or 
partial disability in addition to prin- 
cipal sum benefits. 

The business and_ professional 
men’s policy now pays 10 years for 
“his occupation” and thereafter for 
“any occupation.” Surgical indem- 
nities are increased about 25 per 
cent and many more operations are 
covered in this policy and the 
master accident policy. 

Partial accident disability is now 
50 per cent instead of 40 per cent 


loss of 


business 


in both the and profes- 
sional women’s policy and the non- 
occupational policy. In the latter, 


the regular form was changed from 


{th day accident and sickness to 
first day accident and 8th day ill- 
ness, with hospital coverage from 


three to two months. 

For policies where additional hos- 
pital benefits are not a part of the 
regular coverage. riders are offered 
increasing and extending non-con- 
fining sickness benefits; blanket 
medical expenses for accident; hos- 
pital expenses, accident or sickness 
and surgical expenses. 


Great-West Life 
The accidental bodily injuries 
clause has replaced the accidental 
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= future indicates even greater development and earnings 

to the Company and its agents. Keeping ahead of the times 
with unexcelled general agency contracts, competitive rates and 
plans geared to the second half of the century give our men a 
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means clause in all new A & H poli- 
cies of the Great-West Life, Canada. 
In addition, it has been made retro- 
active to all accident policies in 
force for all injuries sustained on 
and after July 1, 1949. 

The dismemberment 
sight clause has been 
the extent that in the case of the 
option of life indemnity or the capi- 
tal sum for loss of both hands, both 
feet or sight of both eyes, the capi- 
tal sum payment will be the mini- 
mum benefit received. 

Similarly, the elective indemnity 
clause for specified complete frac- 
tures and dislocations now guaran- 


and loss of 
modified to 


tees the elective benefits as the 
minimum payments for such in- 
juries. 

These changes insure that the 


policyholder cannot elect a_ benefit 
which could be to his ultimate dis- 
advantage. 

A further extension of coverage, 
applicable at this time to both old 
injuries, on 


and new policies, for 

and after July 1, 1949, is the liber- 
alization of benefits for total dis- 
ability, caused by accidental injur- 
ies for “his occupation” to 104 
weeks instead of 52 weeks, but still 
retaining life indemnity for total 
and permanent disability for any 


occupation. 

The age limit for accident or sick- 
ness plans without income indem- 
nity has been reduced to age 3. 


Phoenix Mutual 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, has 
announced extension of its juve- 
nile and family income plan, and 
will also add a new economic pro- 
tected life plan for business pur- 
poses and a special pension trust 
retirement income series. 

Six juvenile contracts that were 
formerly available at age 5 are 
now available from age 2 weeks. 
The death benefit is 25° of the 
face amount for all policies issued 
at age 2 weeks to 6 months. It 
automatically increases to the full 
face amount at the end of the first 
year. 

All policies issued in New York 


state, because of statutory restric- 
tions, provide for death benefit 
limited to return of premiums 


until the insured’s age 5, when the 
face amount will become effective. 

The juvenile contracts are avail- 
able with payor benefits providing 
for waiver of premiums until the 
insured’s age 25, in the event of 
the death of the purchaser, or dur- 
ing his total disability. 


Two new 15-year family income 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 
Jan., 1950, Pg. 44. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
ATLANTIC LIFE 
April, 1949, Pg. 62. 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Jan., 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Dec., 1949, Pg. 39. 
BOSTON MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
BUSINESS re ASSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 6 
CANADA LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Sept., 
COLONIAL LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. Aug., 
COLUMBUS MUTUAL 
Dec., 1949, Pg. 38. 
CONFEDERATION LIFE 
June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
Dec., 1949, Pg. 38. Jan., 1950, Pg. 42. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, 7 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
April, 1949, Pg. 62. Aug., 1949, Pg. 48 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
EQUITABLE ure ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. May, 1949, Pg. 64. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
Dec., 1949, Pg. 36. 
FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
GEORGE 2 LIFE 
Jan., 1949 > 
GREAT enweainee LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 
March, 1949, Pg. 64. May, 1949, Pg. 64. 
June, 1949, Pg. 62. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
HOME LIFE, NEW YORK CITY 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Feb., 
1949, Pg. 46. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
May, 1949, Pg. 64. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Fy. 64. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Sept., 1949, Pg. 44. 
LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Sept., 1948, Pq. 63. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
June, 1949, Pg. 63. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
May, 1949, Pg. 63. 
1949, Pg. 45. Dec., 


1949, Pg. 64. 


1949, Pg. 64. 


1949, Pg. 44. 


1949, Pg. 46. 


June, 1949, Pg. 62. Sept., 
1949, Pg. 36. 


MULAN 


riders have been added, which are 
designed for a family man with 
older children, and for protection 
of shorter term mortgages. The 
15-year rider provides $10 monthly 


income and $1,000 final payment 
for each $1,000 of basic policy, 
While the 15-year double rider 
pays $20 per month income and 


1949, Pg. 64. Aug., 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Oct., 1948, Pg. 94 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. Sept., 1949, Pg. 44. 
MINNESOTA MurAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 
MUTUAL ONT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 


MUTUAL LIFE, OF NEW YORK 
June, 1949, Pg. 62. Aug., 1949, Pg. 46. 
MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 64. 
NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW YORK LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NORTHERN LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1950, Pg. 43. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 

Nov, 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 

Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 

May, 1949, Pg. 63. 
PILOT LIFE 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
POSTAL LIFE 

March, 1949, Pg. 63. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 

Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PRUDENTIAL 

July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. Dec., 

Jan., 1950, Pg. 42. 
RELIANCE LIFE 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 


1949, Pg. 39. 


1948, Pg. 63. 
1948, Pg. 62. 
1949, Pg. 37. 


Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. June, 1949, Pq. 62. 
STANDARD OF OREGON 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Nov., 1948, Pg. él. 

June, 1949, Pg. 63. Dec., 1949, Pg. 39. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 

April, 1949, Pg. 62. June, 1949, Pg. 62. 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 

Aug., 1949, Pg. 
TRAVELERS 

May, 1949, Pg. 63. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Dec., 1948, Pg. 64. 


June, 1949, Pg. 64. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Dec., 1949, Pg. 39. 


UNITED STATES Ls 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 

WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Aug., 1949, Pg. 46. 

WEST COAST LIFE 
Sept., 1949, Pg. 44. Jan., 1950, Pg. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN -_— 
March, 1949, Pg. 63. 


ULLAL 


$1,000 final payment for each 
$1,000 of basic policy. 

A conversion privilege in both 
new family income plans is avail- 
able for the first six months, while 
the premium paying period is 13 
years. 

The economic protective policy 
designed for business insurance 


purposes is similar to low cost 
ordinary, and is available in the 
minimum amount of $10,000 and 
on an annual premium basis only. 

The premiums during each of 
the first two years are 80% of 
those in following years. A spe- 
cia] retirement income series, de- 
signed to meet the requirements 
of most employee’ retirement 
plans, has been introduced by the 
Phoenix Mutual. 


Regular retirement income at 
65, and retirement income annu- 


ities at 65 policies, have been 
modified by reducing the income 
certain period from 125 to 60 
months. The face amount of in- 
surance is reduced from $1,250 to 
$600 on each $10 income unit. 


Minnesota Mutual 


The Minnesota Mutual, St. Pal, 
announces that it is now issuing 
a convertible family income policy, 
in addition to its family income 
riders. This new family income 
policy, which is a decreasing term 
plan, is designed to provide $10 
per month for each unit from the 
date of death to the end of the 
period of coverage. 

The insured may either elect to 
have the income commuted and 
paid in a lump sum, or elect one 
of the standard settlement op- 
tions. The insured may also pro- 
vide the beneficiary with the right 
to make similar elections. The 
contract automatically terminates 
with no benefits if the insured 
survives the period of coverage. 
This family income policy is is- 
sued at ages 20 through 55, and 
for any period of years of 10 or 
more, provided the coverage does 
not extend beyond the insured’s 
70th birthday. 


Jefferson Standard 


The Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., has announced 
the Jefferson Business Provider, 
Whole Life, Paid-Up at 85, which 
is designed primarily for business 
insurance, and has rather high 
cash dividends. 

It is a preferred risk participat- 
ing contract issued only to care- 
fully selected lives, whose occu- 
pations are free from unusual 
hazards, whose habits are unques- 
tionable, and whose personal rec- 
ord and family history show them 
to be free from acquired or in- 
herited physical defects, that 
might affect longevity. 

This policy will not be issued 
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where there is a rating either for 
occupation or any other cause, or 
with an aviation exclusion rider. 
The business provider policy will 
not be available for military per- 
sonnel or for use in connection 
with pension trust business. 

The minimum amount for issu- 
ance of this policy is $10,000 ex- 
cept that, in connection with a 
profit-sharing trust, policies may 
be issued down to $5,000. The 
maximum amount will be limited 
to $100,000. Except under the con- 
version provisions of term pol- 
icies, the original date changes to 
this policy will not be allowed. 


Combined American 
Combined American, Texas, an- 


nounces that its new life insur- 
ance program is on C.S.0. 3% 


basis. Some of the plans issued 
are: Whole Life, Preferred Risk, 
Life Paid-Up at 85, Life Paid-Up 
at 65, 20-Payment Endowment at 
85, Income Endowment at 65, 
Juvenile Endowment at 18, and a 
Mortgage Redemption Term to 70. 


New York Life 

New York Life, New York City, 
has added new 20 and 30-payment 
life plans in connection with 
its expanding juvenile program. 
These are policies with rated in- 
surance to age 3, issued at ages 
0-2. These policies are not avail- 
able in New York or Canada. Pol- 
icies with premium return to age 
5 issued at ages 0-4 are available 
in New York only. Policies with 


rated insurance to age 10 issued 
at ages 0-9 are available in Can- 
ada only. 


Home Life 


A revised schedule of five and 
ten year term insurance premium 
rates is announced by the Home 
Life, New York City. New rates 
are somewhat lower than those 
previously in force. 

Factors in the company’s deci- 
sion to reduce term premium rates 
were an improvement in mortality 
and a lowering of general over- 
head expenses for this particular 
classification of business. 

The company also announces a 
revision in 1950 dividends payable 
on five and ten year term policies 
with resulting lower net costs. 
The new dividend basis applies to 
policies sold on the basis of pre- 
mium rates previously in effect, 
as well as to those sold at the new 
rate. 

Sample annual rates for five 
vear term without extra benefits 
follow: at age 25, $7.78; at age 35, 
$10.23; and at age 45, $15.94. Ten 
year term rates without extra 
benefits are these: at age 25, $8.23; 
at age 35, $11.27; and at age 45, 
$18.35. Term insurance is also 
written by the company with dis- 
ability waiver, or with accidental 
death benefits, or with both. 


Connecticut Mutual 

The Connecticut Mutual, Hart- 
ford, has adopted a new series of 
policy contracts. Single premium 
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A liberal agency contract and retirement pro- 
gram plus a consistent Home Office policy of 
granting first priority to the fieldman’s prob- 
lems endow him with extraordinary material re- 
wards for attainment of profes- 
sional maturity in his 
chosen career. 
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policies are liberalized to allow 
use of cash values under optional 
settlements at the end of 10 years 
in the case of endowment policies 
and at any time under life pol- 
icies. The period had been 20 years 
under all single premium con- 
tracts. In line with this liberaliza- 
tion, the Connecticut Mutual an- 
nounces that single premium 
endowment contracts will now be 
issued maturing at the end of 10 
or more years instead of at the 
end of 20 or more years as before. 

Other contract changes have to 
do with life income options which 
have been placed on a somewhat 
more conservative mortality basis. 
Except in the case of retirement 
income policies and _ retirement 
annuities, premium rates or values 
in policies are not affected. 

A new retirement income policy 
is being adopted carrying a face 
amount of $1000 per $10 of 
monthly income instead of $1200. 
The automatic retirement income 
now carries a guaranteed life in- 
come with 120 months certain in- 
stead of with 100 months certain 
as formerly. 

Changes and liberalizations 
along underwriting lines also are 
in effect. Additional indemnity is 
now available down to age 10. 
Changes have been made in occu- 
pational ratings, most of them 
liberalizations, and an _ increase 
has been made in retention limits 
for substandard insurance. Re- 
tirement annuity limits have been 
increased also. 


NEW INVESTMENTS OF 


U. S. LIFE COMPANIES 





Securities and Mortgage Investments 
of U. S. Life Companies 
in First Nine MAonths 
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Federal Life 

The Federal Life, Chicago, an- 
nounces a new complete package 
of personal insurance protection 
known as the secured income plan. 
This package has many unusually 
liberal features including non- 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable 
disability income protection for 
either illness or accident, com- 
mencing with the first day of dis- 
ability and continuing for as long 
as five years. The plan also pro- 
vides additional coverage for hos- 
pitalization, natural death bene- 
fits, dismemberment, waiver of 
premium and double indemnity. 

Disability for non-confining ill- 
ness calls for maximum benefits 
the same as confining illness (up 
to five full years at the full rate 
of indemnity.) The entire protec- 
tion is incontestable after two 
vears. 


United Life and Accident 


The United Life and Accident, 
Concord, N. H., announces a new 
Mortgage Protection contract. 
This is in addition to its present 
line and does not replace Mort- 
gage Insurance Plan (single pre- 
mium decreasing term). 

This new policy is issued on an 
annual premium basis instead of 
a single premium basis, so that it 
is suitable for cases where the in- 
sured wishes to pay the premiums 
himself instead of having a single 
premium paid by the mortgagee 
and added to the principal of the 
mortgage. 

The premiums on this policy are 
payable over a period of years 
slightly shorter than the term 
of the insurance protection. The 
schedule of decreasing face 
amount for this plan differs 
slightly from the schedule for the 
mortgage insurance plan. 

This policy is issued for a mini- 
mum amount of $3,000. It will be 
issued with waiver of premiums, 
but it will not be issued with any 
other extra benefits. 


New England Mutual 


New England Mutual, Boston, 
announces a number of forward- 
looking changes in company rules 
and contracts. 

Waiver of premium limits are 
among the many liberalizations 
which will go into effect imme- 
diately. The new limits have been 
set at $150,000 instead of $100,000 
for waiver for men between the 





ages of 20 and 45—when waiver is waiver and doubie indemnity con- 

issued at standard rates. tracts, but the aviation amend- 
Waiver and double indemnity ment has been liberalized. 

will be issued for ofiicers in the The limit for single premium 

military and naval forces, and life contracts has been raised to 

usually at standard rates. Appli- $50,000 and this amount may be 

cations on pilots and others, where purchased at one time. The limit 

the aviation hazard requires a for single premium endowment 

special class rating, will call for policies remains at $25,000, but 

144 times the standard waiver the $10,000 limit for any one 12- 

premium. Double indemnity will month period is removed. The 

now be available to military offi- limit for 10 payment life is upped 

cers up to $25,000. There are, of from $50,000 to $100,000. The 

course, the usual war, aviation limit for 5 to 9 payment life will 

and submarine exclusions in the be $50,000—an increase of $25,000. 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE .................. $1,185,343,042 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
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Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $405,671,854. 
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Tews of the 
COMPANIES 


Connecticut Mutual 
Hartiord, Conn. 





A new rate of 3.55 per cent, after 
deducting investment expenses and 
taxes, was earned by the company 
in 1949 on its invested assets. At 
the general agents conference at 
Hollywood, Fla., President Peter 
M. Fraser reported that on the 
$120,642,489 new investments made 
during the past vear, the gross rate 
was about 3.98 per cent as compared 
with 3.88 per cent for 1948. 

New business paid for of $211,- 
080,098 was 5% million ahead of 
1948. Insurance in force increased 
$128,451,763 during the year and 
now stands at $1,960,015,873. 


Franklin Life 
Springfield, Tl. 


A net increase exceeding $120,- 


CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY 


New York Com- 


rapidly expand- 


This 
pany is 
ing its agency operation 
in N. Y. State. 


now 


A unique 
opportunity exists 
for qualifed men. The 
establishment of your 


own general agency is 


quickly possible. lf you 
feel stymied in your pres- 
ent spot, call or write for 
a convenient interview. 
Your confidence will be 


rigidly respected. 


ROY A. FOAN 


lice President 


ot Oe We 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





LIFE 
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outstanding insurance 
for the year 1949 was announced 
by Charles E. Becker, president. 
Total insurance in force reached a 
new high of over $770,000,000. 


000,000 in 


Guardian Life 
New York, N. Y¥. 

Continuation of its 1949 
of dividends to policyholders for 
1950 has been announced by the 
Guardian Life of America. 

The rate of interest allowed in 
1950 on dividends left to accumu- 
late at interest will be the rate 
guaranteed by the yolicy provisions, 
but not less than 3% 


seal: 


Home Lite 
New York, N. Y. 

In line with its recent entry into 
the group insurance field, the com- 
pany has appointed Raymond §S. 
Maechtel as pension’ research 
manager. 

Mr. Maechtel has been gaining 


x background in Home Life’s 
planned estates service by serv- 
ing as assistant manager in the 
New York-Evans agency of the 


company. 
The planned estates service has 





EXECUTIVE: Valentine Howell 
was appointed an executive vice- 
president of the Prudential. As 
an executive vice-president and 
actuary, Mr. Howe!l will continue 
in charge of the actuarial and 
medical departments and_ will 
assist President Carrol M. Shanks 
in problems connected with the 


a . 
company’s regional home offices. 


been developed by the company 
since 1933 and will continue to be 
the underlying philosophy of the 
company as it expands into the 
group and pension fields. 

Two new officers were appointed 
by the board of directors. William 
E. Hoose becomes assistant super- 
intendent of mortgages and Don- 


ald R. Morganson is appointed 
assistant counsel. At the same 
time James M. Schenkel, assistant 


underwriting secretary, was named 
assistant actuary. 

The board of directors has con- 
tinued the 1949 scale for policy 
dividends payable in 1950 except 
for minor changes providing for 
increases in the dividends payable 
on certain term policies. The divi- 
dend apportionment for 1950 will 
be about 9°- more than that ap- 
portioned for 1949, primarily be- 
cause of the larger volume of in- 
surance involved, and in small part 
because of the revisions which have 
been made. 


Jefferson Standard 
Greensboro, N. C. 

The company’s field force paid 
for $123,311,256 in 1949, the larg- 
est volume of business for any year 
in its history. Insurance in force 


amounted to $894,202,998 as of Dec. 
31, a net gain of $73,477,722 for 
the year. 
volume 
1948. 


Both the net gain and 
paid represent increases 


over 





FAMILY SECURITY 


Mutual Programs ar« 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same professional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 


Boston 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
Boston, Mass. 
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Matual Benefit Life 
Newark, N. J. 
Taking another step in the con- 

solidation of services to policy- 
holders, the Mutual Benefit is mov- 
ing the Newark premium office to 
the home office, where it will be- 
come a part of the premium pay- 
ment and service office. 

At the annual meeting, on Jan. 
16, three members of the board of 
directors were re-elected, Harry W. 
Jones, H. Bruce Palmer and Irving 
Riker. 

Following the annual meeting, 
the board re-elected all officers for 
one year, advanced two officers and 
elected two new officers. 

Mr. Robert B. Howe was ad- 
vanced from assistant treasurer to 
second vice-president and John D. 
Brundage from regional superin- 
tendent of agencies to director of 
agencies. 

Mr. August C. Hansch was elected 
director of sales services and H. 
Douglas Palmer was elected direc- 
tor of agent training. 


New York Life 

New York, N. Y. 
Edward B. Williams was ap- 
pointed an assistant vice-president 


LIFE OF GEORGIA...7” 


Aransas 








“Opportunity Land”... 


is the message emblazoned on every 
Arkansas automobile license tag. It tells 
the world how proud Arkansawyers are 
of their Wonder State. 


More than 100 Life of Georgia people in Arkansas... 
agree it is a Land of Opportunity for 
them and for the Life Insurance Company of Georgia, too! 


Tin TETEC Ofsurace C ll —_—~ 


Arkansawyers all... 






with general supervision of six 
home office divisions and depart- 
ments processing new business. 


John J. Purtill was named ad- 
ministrative assistant and _ will 
supervise four service  depart- 
ments. 


North American Life 
Chicago, Ill. 

Preliminary statement figures 
for this company reveal that the 
new paid business of $20 million for 
1949 was the largest in the 42 
years of the company’s history as 
compared with $17,600,000 for 
1948, bringing the total in force in 
excess of $128,000,000. 


Prudential 
Newark, N. Jd. 

Group life insurance sales by the 
Prudential set a new industry rec- 
ord in 1949, according to Edmund 
B. Whittaker, vice-president. New 
business totaling $588,770,280 was 
written during the year. This was 
a company increase of 67 per cent 
over 1948 production. 


Sun Life 
Baltimore, Md. 


The company has been licensed 





in the State of Indiana and has 
begun operations there. Indiana is 
the second state in which the com- 
pany has been licensed within the 
past two years, having been li- 
censed in Virginia in 1948. 


INVESTMENTS 
(Concluded from Page 22) 


and its effect in turn on interna- 
tional policy. On such a wide canvas 
danger points are many and fright- 
ening. It is because present times 
are so propitious to a review of 
one’s financial status that these 
suggestions of careful thought and 
caution in the preparation of 
future plans are offered. Psycho- 
logically the nation is on the high 
road to prosperity but psychology 
is one of those things which can 
suddenly shift and when it does 
the accumulative effect is not pleas- 
ant. Many want to know just how 
to protect themselves for the 
future. Each is an individual prob- 
lem but in broad terms we should 
all guard against the human ten- 
dency to be drawn into the popular 
delusion that prosperous periods 
go on indefinitely and that in this 
atomic age cycles are no longer of 
moment. 





business 


Business as Usual . 


We didn't write all the Life Insurance 
that was sold last year... but we got 


our share of it. 


The final figures are not ready yet, 
but we already know 1949 was a 
humdinger of a year insofar as new 
was concerned, 
Company's remarkable record for 


growth was continued apace. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENTIN Cola 


and this 





NATIONAL 








LIFE AND 
Bourd| iepeetmeniemy/C. R. CLEMENTS, —— | 
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Per Cent of Terminations by Surrender to Mean Policies in Force of Twenty-Eight Life Insurance Companies 


From 1929 to 1948, Inclusive 
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Union Mutual, Me. 


Union Central 
United States 


2.97 
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HOW BIG IS BIG? 


Liberal First Year 


Commissions. 
2. Vested Renewals 





Unsurpassed. 


3. Bonus on 


Sure, size has advantages, but just where 


do those advantages begin? We think 


OUR size is just right. 


” 
= 
5 
_ 
S 
s 
= 
© 
E 
< 


Quality Business. 


Big 


assets total over 80 million dollars. 
enough to be a factor in the investment 


4. Personalized 


big enough to take advantage 


market 


of safe, substantial and profitable invest- 


ments. Yet, small enough for careful per- 


sonal supervision, WITHOUT the prob- 


lem of having to invest huge sums at a 


time when interest rates are low. We're 


big enough to take advantage of oper- 


ating economies, and small enough to 








We can see 


know our agents personally. 


our forest and each tree in it. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Home Office Service. 


5. Attractive Retirement 


Plan. 


Openings in Vitginia, West Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Tennessee and Alabama. For information write 


E. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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Per Cent of Terminations by Lapse to Mean Policies in Force of Twenty-Eight Life Insurance Companies 
From 1929 to 1948, Inclusive 


PERCENTAGE BY YEARS AVERAGES 





NAMES OF COMPANIES 1929 1934 | 1939 | 1944 | 1929 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936) 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948) to to to to 
1933 | 1938 | 1943 | 1948 | 1948 


_ 


| 


| 
| 
' 
i 
| 
' 








Aetna Life 5.57, 5.77, 5.38 5.76! 4.78) 3.55) 3.50) 3.51) 3.46) 3.40) 2.75) 2.76) 2.77, 2.59) 1.96 1.59) 1.55, 2.88, 4.33 3.58 4.56 | 2.56 | 1.72 | 2.84 | 3.86 
Berkshire 2.83) 2.68 2.68) 3.32) 3.38) 3.17) 2.66) 1.89) 1.77) 1.85) 1.80) 1.73) 2.11) 1.49) 0.99) 0.90) 0.89) 1.04, 1.23) 1.30) 1.58 | 0.87 | 1.61 | 1.08 | 1.91 
Connecticut General | 5.32) 5.92) 5.49| 5.95 5.31 4.29] 4.30 4.62) 5.34) 6.52 9.13) 5.71| 2.75 3.32) 2.22| 1.97) 1.56| 2.47| 4.96) 3.21| 5.48 | 4.60 | 3.58 | 2.90 | 4.36 
Connecticut Mutual 2.87| 2.98, 3.08) 3.19 3.08) 2.87) 2.75 2.48 2.30 2.39) 2.02) 1.95 1.85 1.71 1.29) 0.89) 0.74 1.00) 1.39) 1.32) 3.04 | 2.55 1.75 | 1.10 | 1.99 
Equitable, New York 3.41, 4.08) 4.10) 4.24, 3.37) 2.64) 2.31 2.25) 2.14) 2.36 1.89 1.75 1.48 1.32) 0.90) 0.72) 0.69) 0.95) 1.31| 1.38) 3.88 | 2.38 | 1.49 | 1.06 | 2.14 
| | | | 

Equitable, Des Moines 3.05) 3.11 3.32) 3.66 3.24 2.75 2.49) 2.38) 2.20) 2.44) 1.96 1.79) 1.54 1.34 1.05 0.81) 0.72) 1.06) 1.76 1.26) 2.43 | 1.59 | 0.75 | 0.49 | 2.00 
Guardian, New York 3.16) 3.64 3.33 3.89) 3.46) 3.17) 3.50) 2.78, 2.14) 2.44) 1.99 1.74) 1.48 1.19 0.85 0.55) 0.49 0.64) 0.93, 0.93) 5.97 | 2.86 | 1.44 | 0.72 1.92 
Home Life, New York 2.24| 3.06) 2.88) 2.84) 2.49) 1.78 1.77) 1.49) 1.30) 1.36) 1.20, 1.17) 1.05 0.97 0.72) 0.55) 0.55) 0.75) 0.77) 0.79) 2.70 | 1.54 | 1.02 | 0.69 | 1.51 
John Hancock 3.42) 4.16) 4.53) 5.66) 5.25 4.72) 4.56) 4.13) 4.65) 4.61) 4.04) 4.38) 3.83) 3.35) 2.91 2.33) 2.21) 2.57, 2.92) 2.28) 4.64 | 4.54 | 3.64 | 2.47 | 3.52 
Manhattan Life | 4.94) 5.59) 7.79 3.92| 3.00 2.52) 2.36 2.32) 2.99 5.70) 5.35) 5.03 4.98 4.01) 2.73 2.11) 1.70) 2.07, 3.54) 3.10) 5.12 | 3.20 | 4.34 | 2.57 | 3.72 
Massachusetts Mutual . 1.60) 2.00) 1.91) 2.14) 2.13) 1.83) 1.86) 1.55) 1.51) 1.60, 1.40) 1.29, 1.10, 0.80 0.57 0.42, 0.33, 0.43) 0.59 0.66) 1.96 | 1.66 | 1.02 | 0.49 | 1.25 
Metropolitan . 4.21, 5.51| 6.07, 7.29) 6.60) 5.65) 4.80) 3.51) 3.43) 3.95, 1.70) 1.48) 1.18) 1.09, 0.65, 0.40) 0.32) 0.39) 0.40, 0.35) 6.00 | 4.25 | 1.20 | 0.37 | 2.47 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. | 0.64) 0.85) 0.83) 0.89) 0.89] 1.17) 1.28 0.93) 0.78) 0.73) 0.62) 0.57) 0.52) 0.44 0.27) 0.15) 0.10) 0.16) 0.17; 0.21) 0.75 | 0.88 | 0.44 | 0.16 | 0.61 
Mutual, New York 1.92) 2.25 2.48) 2.52) 2.15) 2.29) 2.07) 1.62) 1.48) 1.67) 1.70) 1.52) 1.44, 1.23) 1.21) 0.79) 0.64| 0.77) 1.05) 1.11/ 2.30 | 1.86 | 1.44 | 0.89 | 1.64 
National Life, Vt. . 1.84) 1.99) 1.70 2.07) 1,56) 1.18) 1.14) 1.20) 1.33) 1.46) 1.12) 1.30) 1.18) 0.92, 0.60) 0.47) 0.40) 0.59) 0.91) 0.85) 1.85 | 1.27 | 1.03 | 0.66 | 1.18 
New England 1.39) 1.57) 1.19) 1.56 1.68! 1.80) 2.06) 1.54) 1.44) 1.55) 1.24) 1.15) 1.06) 0.96) 0.62 0.53) 0.45, 0.52) 0.71) 0.69, 2.68 | 2.31 | 1.40 | 0.59 | 1.00 
New York.... 3.43) 3.36 3.54) 3.58 2.98) 2.40 2.47) 2.13) 2.07) 2.36) 2.02) 1.88) 1.72 1.50) 1.26 1.06) 0.98) 1.25) 1.59) 1.58) 2.85 | 2.14 | 1.23 | 1.31 | 2.13 
Northwestern Mutual 1.18) 1.37) 1.49) 1.67) 1.69) 1.42) 1.29) 1.09) 1.09) 1.20) 0.99) 0.82) 0.74) 0.62) 0.41) 0.26) 0.22) 0.26) 0.40, 0.32) 2.21 | 2.92 | 1.05 | 0.29 | 0.89 
Pacific Mutual { 2.64| 3.37) 3.31| 3.41| 2.86) 2.24) 2.53) 1.13) 3.01) 1.97) 1.88) 1.70) 1.66) 1.76 1.47) 1.29] 1.25) 1.93) 2.85) 2.86) 3.76 | 2.70 1.59 | 2.08 | 2.35 
Penn Mutual. . 2.12) 3.45 3.48) 3.41) 3.49) 2.97, 3.34 2.70) 2.51) 2.56) 2.01, 1.81) 1.53, 1.35) 0.90) 0.67) 0.54) 0.72) 1.14) 1.15) 2.96 | 2.21 | 1.26 | 0.84 } 2.06 
Phoenix Mutual 2.37| 2.78 3.70 2.88) 2.57) 1.75) 1.82 1.36 1.31) 2.18 1.40) 1.14) 1.07) 1.18) 1.09) 0.65) 0.56) 0.66) 1.14) 1.25) 3.35 | 2.73 | 1.56 | 0.88 | 1.62 
Provident Mutual 1.86) 2.01) 2.11) 2.75) 2.30| 1.89) 1.73) 1.45) 1.30 1.43) 1.23) 1.06/ 0.91| 0.77 0.49) 0.35) 0.30) 0.43, 0.66 0.68) 4.99 | 3.77 | 1.90 | 0.49 | 1.28 
Prudential... .. | 5.94) 6.86 6.22) 7.60) 6.88 5.45 4.58) 2.85 1.76) 1.71) 1.70) 1.17) 0.94) 0.85) 0.66) 0.56) 0.48) 0.56 0.64, 0.59) 2.04 | 1.92 | 1.21 | 0.60 | 2.28 
State Mutual | 1.48) 1.62) 1.49) 1.57) 1.50) 1.60) 1.65) 1.37) 1.18) 1.24) 1.06) 0.94) 0.87) 0.79) 0.52) 0.41| 0.35) 0.52) 0.84) 0.91) 2.85 | 2.80 | 1.49 | 0.61 | 1.06 
Travelers 5.69) 5.21 5.24 4.81 3.63) 2.82) 2.65) 2.30) 2.47, 2.50) 2.21) 2.34) 2.80) 4.30) 3.70) 3.25) 3.55 4.80 6.45 5.60) 5.35 | 6.06 | 4.28 | 4.79 | 3.99 
Union Central 2.16) 2.38) 3.10 3.63 3.57) 2.81) 2.26) 1.86) 1.57, 1.63) 1.22) 1.07) 0.99) 0.83) 0.58) 0.44, 0.49, 0.63, 0.81) 0.70) 5.94 | 3.24 | 1.56 | 0.62 | 1.63 
Union Mutual, Me. 4.17| 5.73, 3.73) 3.30) 2.83) 2.28) 4.69) 3.02 2.58 2.73, 3.11) 2.71) 3.13) 2.86) 2.18 1.70) 1.37, 1.88) 2.50) 1.65) 2.71 | 3.24 | 1.69 | 1.80 | 2.73 
United States 9.19 11.47 11.30/12.57, 6.83) 5.46 8.88 7.76) 5.66 5.93) 7.31) 6.43) 3.94 3.09) 2.76 3.31, 8.42 4.13/18.25,11.28) 2.25 2.05 | 1.80 |10.35 | 8.35 
Average (28 companies)... . 3.72, 4.38 4.50 5.20 4.68 3.95 3.55) 2.68 2.44 2.65 1.90 1.67 1.44) 1.34 1.02) 0.79 0.73 0.92 1.18 1.07) 3.33 | 2.66 | 1.56 | 0.95 | 2.26 








t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 


1936 ratio covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 








Advertising is Publicity A phiieeests 
Advertising is paid publicity, but once published Pp I osop y 


it is too often not put to use. If an underwriter that works 
eee 


were to read a full-page story about himself in a 


magazine he would quickly tear it out, carry it rae , 
pit idl cies Hass cai: aed ae th The continuing advancement of the essential 
. ‘ , = OO OM ody and Ris Sree. interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
And yet when he sees a full-page advertisement of in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 
his own company he will fail to bear in mind that Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
to his clients and prospects he is the company and fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
the advertisement is about himself. To all pra octes ciete Sims, ste Menges See 55 o Saeeee 
me odie suk. 20 ee ment program the merit of which has become 
tical purposes his company advertisement is his more apparent annually. 
own publicity. As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
= ' derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 
The same is true about the newspaper adver- services and held in ever-increasing esteem by 
tisements of the Institute of Life Insurance, which prospects and policyholders. 
publicize the business and the underwriters who 
handle that business—and that means the indi- 
vidual underwriter. He does not get full value 
from this fortunate publicity unless he calls it to 
the direct attention of members of the public he 
meets. It is valuable property. 











The PENN MUTUAL EQUITABLE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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If Mr. A were to set up this in- 





period, assuming a 3% return on 










































; TAXES “ surance in such a manner that it the principal amount, and Mrs. A } sh 
(Continued from Page 25) would qualify for the “marital de- would also be receiving the same : Mi 
: duction,” it would not be subject amount annually as she would re. § dis 
$500,000 would shrink about $140,- — to the Federal estate tax, as it would ceive from the present plan, that | SU 
000 by reason of estate taxes and represent much less than one-half is, $11,000 of net spendable income, } 
administration costs, leaving $360,- of his “adjusted gross estate.” He pe: 
000 of a es his re- could continue to own and control Premiums Paid ot! 
siduary estate with which to pro- the contract during his lifetime, and qu 
vide an income for his wife. As- yet not subject the proceeds to the If Mr. A were to die during the 
suming a 3% return, his wife Federal estate tax. 20th year, at age 50, he would have sol 
would receive an income of about After taking this step, Mr. A paid net premiums totaling about | ne 
$10,000 annually from this source. would then be in a position to leave $41,000. Assuming that he had used | ar 
She would also have her own trust his general estate in an entirely dif- capital for the payment of these | of 
income of $5,000 a year, or a total ferent manner. For example, he premiums, his gross estate would wo 
of $15,000 gross income each year. _— gould revise his will as follows: have been reduced to only $456,000, | col 
This would be reduced by income His net general estate to be held and his net estate would be about $6 
taxes, and at present tax rates, she —_— in trust for the benefit of his chil- | $326,000, or only $34,000 less than | 
would be left with net spendable dren, if any, for a period of 20 under the present plan. At 3% re- | mi 
income of about $11,000 a year. . turn, the income would still be Fo 
Assume that Mr. A were to pur- $9,750. chi 
chase $114,000 of insurance on his € If Mr. A were still living at the | lif 
life. At age 30, an ordinary life si ech end of the 20-year period, after | M1 
contract would require the payment Dn ee paying total net premiums of $44, fon 
of gross annua] premiums of about = oy Hf 7 My 000, he would be able at that time rel 
$2,800, while the net average an- to have the policy endorsed as fully 55 
nual premium for a 20-year period paid-up participating insurance for 
would be about $2,200 at present years, the income to be (1) accu- about $60,000, and stop paying any mi 
dividend rates. In the event of Mr. mulated until they attained age 21, further premiums, if he so desired. pol 
A’s death, $114,000 of proceeds or (2) paid to Mrs. A in whole or Certainly, at the end of 20 years, | $1 
would provide Mrs. A with an in- in part as their guardian for their at which time he would be 50 and} Pre 
come of at least $575 a month for maintenance, education and sup- his wife 45, the family and estate ove 
240 months—20 years—or $6,900 port, or by the trustee for the same problems would become much more div 
per year, entirely free from Federal purpose. If there are no children fixed and settled, and if he had died } 
income tax. The $5,000 of taxable surviving, then the income could within this period, it is quite likely f 9 
trust income now being received by be paid to Mr. A’s brother and sis- that Mrs. A would have remarried to 
the wife would provide her with ter, or to their issue, if desired, within 20 years after her husband’s 
about $4,100 of net spendable in- during the 20-year period. death, if she is ever to remarry. 
come each year after the payment If Mr. A-were to die immediately, Of course, Mr. A could also pro- 
of income tax. Hence, Mrs. A would while his gross general estate had vide in his will that if Mrs. A were 
have a total of $11,000 of net spend- a value of $500,000, his net estate to survive him by over 20 years and 
able income annually for at least in this trust would be about $360,- not remarry, then she should re 
20 years. This is the same net 000, and this would provide an in- ceive the income from the residuary } 
spendable income as indicated in come of about $10,000 a year, or a estate trust, or a portion thereof, | 
the preceding paragraph. total of $200,000 over the 20-year for her remaining lifetime. It 
COMPLETE PERSONAL | 
thu reuchor to Windward INSURANCE COVERAGE | 
There's a pleasant feeling of security 
in ‘‘an anchor to windward."" That's 
° ‘ k ° ° | 
particularly true in the feeling of q108 . 
safety which life insurance engenders. A cick : 
Freedom from fear of leaving the d 
family in want plus the knowledge 
of its value in time of need makes life 
insurance a true anchor to windward 
to hold one safe and secure in this 
| yns¥ 
world of unknown tomorrows. ek 
General Agency Opportunities 
Brokerage Business Accepted REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
. d LIFE INSURANCE 
WAV LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY COMPANY 
o PHILADELPHIA 6, Opposite Independence Hall THEO. P. BEASLEY, President 
DALLAS, TEXAS aS 
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should also be kept in mind that 
Mrs. A must be given the right to 
dispose of any remaining life in- 
surance proceeds in the event she 
were to die during the 20-year 
period after her husband’s death; 
otherwise, the proceeds would not 
qualify for the “marital deduction.” 

(2) The case of Mr. B might be 
solved in a somewhat similar man- 
ner, except that he and his wife 
are presently age 55, and $10,000 
of gross income payable to Mrs. B 
would give her a net spendable in- 
come of about $8,000 annually or 
$650 a month. 

Twenty-payment life insurance 
might be illustrated in this case. 
For example, if Mr. B were to pur- 
chase $158,000 of insurance on his 
life, the proceeds would provide 
Mrs. B with at least $650 a month 
for her remaining lifetime on a 
refund basis, that is, if she were age 
55 at the time of his death. 

At age 55, the gross annual pre- 
miums for a twenty-payment life 
policy for $158,000 would be about 
$10,500, or the net average annual 
premiums would be about $8,700 
over the 20-year period at present 
dividend rates. 

If Mrs. B were age 60, only $144,- 
000 of proceeds would be required 
to give her the $650 monthly in- 


LIFE COMPANY MORTGAGES 
AID SMALL PROPERTY OWNERS 


Number of Mortgages Financed 
by U.S. Life Companies at Mid-Year 


1,010,000 


150,000 
70,000 


INDIVIDUAL MULTIPLE FARMS COMMERCIAL 
HOMES DWELLINGS 


Size of Individual Home Mortgages 
53% $4,800 


UNDER $5,000- $15,000 OVER-ALL 


$5,000 $14,999 S& OVER AVERAGE 


Size of Commercial Property Loans 
50% $75,000 


$15,000- $100,000 OVER-ALL 
$99,999 & OVER AVERAGE 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


come; if she were age 65, $130,000; 
if she were age 70, $116,000; and 
if she were 75, $103,000. 

Hence, if Mr. B were living at 
age 60, he would need only $144,- 
000 of proceeds to provide Mrs. B 
with the required income, and could 
arrange to have $14,000 of the pro- 
ceeds payable to his estate or to his 
children. If he were living at age 
65, he could have $28,000 so pay- 
able; at age 70, $42,000; and at age 
75, when the policy would be fully 
paid-up for $158,000, he could have 
$55,000 of the proceeds payable to 
his estate or to his children. 


It is true that if he lived to age 
75, he would have paid total pre- 
miums of about $174,000, but he 
would have reduced his net estate 
by only $111,000, after taking into 
consideration the shrinkage on the 
$174,000 had he left this amount 
in his taxable estate. 

Of course, there are many pos- 
sible variations as to the manner 
of using life insurance to qualify 
for the “marital deduction” and ac- 
complish desired purposes in an 
effective and inexpensive way. This 
article merely offers a few sug- 
gestions. 
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SOCIALIZATION 


(Continued from Page 13) 


whole country, there can be no half- 
way measures. You have got to 
know the score. 


More Technicians Required? 


When I was in Washington, the 
question was asked, “Who is there 
in the insurance industry that we 
can turn to, who are authorities on 
the subject of socialized medicine?” 
I will ask you that question. Who 
is there that you can turn to? And 
if there isn’t anybody who comes to 
your mind, don’t you think the time 


FOR 

CAREER 

LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice President & Agency Directur 
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has arrived when we ought to start 
getting somebody who knows this 
subject backwards and forwards? 
Now, you have to remember this 
much. And I don’t for a moment 
want to take away from the busi- 
ness any credit for what it has done. 
I by no means want to leave you 
with the suggestion that we have 
overlooked all that has been done in 
a constructive way. There is a 
great deal that has been done. Look 
at the coverage that has been sold 
individually throughout the coun- 
try; health coverage, medical cover- 
age, hospital coverage. Look at 
what has been done in the field of 
group insurance in the way of pro- 


of INCOME against 
OLD AGE and ILLNESS 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


offers a CAREER CONTRACT 
FOR CAREER MEN embracing 
a Pension for Retirement with 
Disability Provisions and Death 
Benefits . ..on A Non-Contri- 
butory Basis... 


Plus: 


e UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
e COMPETITIVE MERCHANDISE 
e FLEXIBLE UNDERWRITING 


For Informatian Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW GRLEANS, U.S.A. 











viding group medical and grouf 
surgical. There have been great 
strides made. 

But what you have to ask your.| 
selves is: they are great, but are| 
they great enough? f 

What I want you people to do, if 
you have not already done it, is to 
read the report to the President of 
the United States in the labor dis. 
pute in the basic steel industry. Re. 
member, your business is a leader, 
Let’s not be in the position where 
the unions are leading the business, 
in the fields of group and mass coy. 
erages. Should not the _ business 
lead the unions in that respect? 
When you go through the steel re. 
port and read the mass of evidence 
which was accumulated on the sub- 
ject of the cost of insurance, ask 
yourself whether we can lick this 
problem on the subject of broad. 
scale health insurance by individual 
solicitation, with the expense which 
is an essential part of it. } 







A Supplement 
Beveridge claimed that the ex. 
pense of distribution on social in- 
surance in the insurance busines: 
was too great. Now, we have af 











ready taken steps to make sure that 
the cost of distribution on our Dis. 
ability Benefits Law in New York is 
kept within reasonable _ limits | 
Ninety-eight per cent of the people 
in the business don’t need our help.| 
They have enough responsibility to| 
do it themselves. But that is going} 
to be one of the key questions, and 
you people are going to have a diff: 
cult problem. 

The insurance business has made 
great strides because of the Ameri-| 
can agency system. Never forget 
that. Today there is a demand for 
mass coverage, and what you've got 
to do, in my humble judgment, is 
to figure out how you can protett 
your agency system, develop the 
sale of life insurance and _ other 
forms of coverage through the tra 
ditional methods, and, at the same 
time, give the public mass protec 
tion on this particular subject, a 
a cost which will demonstrate that 
even if the government wanted t¢ 
get into it, the government cannol 
do it cheaper. That is the way that 
private enterprise will win. You 
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might win in a political fight, but 
the most enduring argument is to 
show that you can do it better for 
less money. 

I am convinced in my own mind 
that the efficiency of the life insur- 
ance business is such that it could 
provide this coverage cheaper and 
better than the government any day 
in the week, and even if you pay a 
reasonably small amount for pro- 
duction expense on a mass basis, the 
efficiency of the business would 
more than offset the amount that is 
paid. 

Well, we wind up by stating: 
what are we going to do about it? 
To get the answer, the first thing 





Its Name 
Indicates 
Its Character 


In adopting the great 
name of Abraham Lincoln. 
this company assumed the 
responsibility of measuring 
up to that name in char- 
acter, integrity, and thought- 
ful, human service — in its 
relations with its represen- 
tatives as well as with the 
public. 


LNL is geared to help 


its field men. 





The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Company 


Fort Wayne. Indiana 











is, you must know the facts, so you 
have an educational problem on 
vour hands. 


Major Decisions Approaching 


The next thing is, you have to 
make up your minds. You can’t 
have this question, in a business as 
big as yours and with such a vast 
responsibility to the public, decided 
by default. You have to make up 
your minds, and you make up your 
minds after you get the facts. 
You have to adjust your sights for 
a long range and accept the fact 
that this decision will affect many 
ramifications of the business. 

I will ask you this question: how 





ROBERT E. DINEEN 


. “you can do it better” 


many people—I am talking now to 
Americans—know whether the Con- 
gressman in your district is for or 
against socialized medicine? How 
many of you know that? That is 
an illustration. There is one thing 
that you ought to find out. 

I leave the subject with you, 
therefore, by stating that we went 
to the mat in New York for the 
preservation of private enterprise 
in the disability benefits field. We 
are moving, and if you don’t think 
there is any necessity for moving 
on this subject, you can turn to page 
64 of the report of the steel people 
to the President, This is what it 
says: 

“Insurance against the other 
hazards of modern industrial and 
economic life—death, accident, dis- 


ease, hospitalization—has not yet 
been provided at all by the Federal 
Government in any amount, and a 
bare beginning has been made in 
only four states.” 

In New York, we have led the 
fight to do this through private en- 
terprise. We are in shape to win 
that argument in the disability 
benefits field, and what I want now 
is to see private enterprise win the 
fight in the field of providing medi- 
cal coverage. 





SUPERION 
SERVICE 


on Group Insurance 


Through our wide variety of 
group plans alert employers 
are provided opportunity to 
make available to their 
employees low-cost life insur- 
ance, retirement annuities, 
hospital and surgical insur- 
ance, and accident and 
sickness benefits. 


Life of Virginia was a pioneer 
in making group services 
available to firms having as 
few as twenty-five employees 
(state laws permitting). These 
services are offered on the 
same rate basis as larger cases. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert §. Henley, President 
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SHOWCASE 
(Concluded from Page 30) 


“HELP YOURSELF”’— is the title 
of a new booklet designed to guide 
agents in organizing their work. Pub- 
lished by the Agency Management As- 
sociation, it is based on the experience 
of leading producers. The booklet aims 
to show an agent why organization of 
his job is necessary and how he must 
plan ahead to utilize his time effi- 
ciently. 

Six main areas of an underwriter’s 
job are considered in the booklet and 


a full chapter is devoted to each. “Or- 
ganize Your Money Needs,” the first 
chapter, discusses besides a simple 
budget, a long range plan for financial 
accomplishment. The next three sec- 
tions are devoted to organization of 
work habits, of prospecting and of 
recordkeeping. Practical examples of 
how successful life insurance men at- 
tack these problems are given. 
“Organize Your Outside Activities” 
deals with the value of finding time 
for civic work as well as for life un- 
derwriter group activities. The final 
area of the agent’s job treated is self- 
improvement. An introduction which 
points out the benefits to be derived 





good start in life. 


The 


contracts 


fieldmen and women. 


50 Union Square 





When A Father 


wants to give his children a gift of lasting value (and 
what father doesn’t), Guardian representatives can 
offer him a choice of a wide variety of attractive 


juvenile life and endowment plans. 


Written from birth where allowed by state law, 
these contracts make a little premium go a long way 


in providing values that will guarantee a youngster a 


are available with the 
amount payable if death should occur after the policy 
anniversary nearest age 1 in most states — or, in 
New York and certain other states, with provision for 
the return of premiums plus compound interest in 


event of death of the child before attaining age 10. 


Add the applicant’s waiver of premium, which is 
effective for either death or disability, and you have 


a juvenile kit that means extra sales for Guardian 


The 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


full face 


New York City 
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from a well-organized work plan, and 
a summary complete the booklet. 





“HOW TO BUILD A SUCCESS. | 
FUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY” } 


—a new management text written by 
O. Sam Cummings, Texas general 
agent for the Kansas City Life, pub. 
lished by the Insurance and Research | 
Service, Inc. The 18 chapters of the [ 
text deal with the problems of man. | 
agement. The opening chapter ana- 
lyzes the general principles involved | 
in agency building. Succeeding chap. 
ters deal in great detail with major 
problems, including selection, recruit- 
ing, training, and supervision of the 
agency force. 

Particular attention is given to the 
business-management of the agency 
from the standpoint of organizing the 
agency upon a basis of profitable op- 
eration. 


{VMIUOUNUIVIYOAOUAUNOGODASUDN ASTRA UO AAU AAAS 


ORGANIZATIONS 


a ERT 


Million Dollar Round Table— 
Application forms and the new 
constitution and by-laws of the 
Million Dollar Round Table were 
mailed to the association’s mem- 
bers and others, looking forward 
to the Round Table’s annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, N. J., next 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 3. 





— 


ASCLU — LeRoy G. Steinbeck, 
formeriy assistant manager of 
Mutual Life’s Columbus, Ohio, of- 
fice, is the new executive man-! 
ager of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. Mr. | 
Steinbeck took over the post first | 
occupied by Frederick W. Floyd, 
CLU. Fred Floyd is now in charge 
of the Philadelphia general agen- 
cy for the Life of Virginia. 


Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York—A a- 
pacity audience of almost 700 per- 
sons attended the January educa- 
tional meeting of the Association 
held at the Hotel Statler, New 
York City. Russell B. Knapp 
chaired the meeting, and Hubert 
E. Davis, Brooks Palmer and Har- 
old N. Sloane, CLU, presented 
practical, money-making sales 
ideas. The many benefits derived 
from membership in the Associa- 
tion were described by David B. 
Fluegelman. 
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WOMEN 
(Concluded from Page 29) 


Ample proof can be furnished as 
to the success of Miss Goldsmith’s 
methods simply by looking at the 
record. Of 26 persons who became 
officers of the company, 10 were 
originally hired by Miss Goldsmith 
as clerks. They include a general 
counsel, an underwriting secretary, 
a manager of the mortgage depart- 
ment, an assistant controller and 
an assistant secretary, to name but 
a few of her successes. Proof, in- 
deed, that her judgment is sound. 

Employees know that they can 
discuss their problems with Miss 
Goldsmith, a knowledge which has 
earned her the reputation of being 
a mother confessor. They realize 
that whatever they may have to 
say will remain a strict confidence. 
As for Miss Goldsmith, she readily 
admits that she finds genuine satis- 
faction in her role as liaison be- 
tween management and labor, par- 
ticularly when as almost always 
happens, she is able to straighten 
out difficulties and soothe ruffled 
feathers. 

There is positively an ecstatic 
reaction on Miss Goldsmith’s part 
when she discusses the fine re- 
lationship which exists between 


the Guardian Life and its em- 
ployees. She tells of the all-em- 
ployees advisory committee which 
meets once a month; of how a full 
explanation is always given if any 
suggestion they offer cannot be 
followed; and she is terrifically en- 
thused about the Guardian em- 
ployee pension plan. 

As a child, Miss Goldsmith was 
very shy. Participating in dramatics 
while she attended high school and 
Barnard College and taking over 
the job of press correspondent for 
the New York Times and Sun while 
at Barnard helped overcome her 
sensitivity. Today, she often speaks 
at meetings of the LOMA Institute, 
of which she is a member. She 
loves to travel and, besides four 
European trips, she has gone to 
Mexico, West Indies and Trinidad; 
she has also traveled extensively 
in this country. She has an exten- 
sive library of approximately 2,000 
books, among which are almost 600 
first editions. 

She is a member of the Insurance 
Industry Committee which is a sub- 
committee of the Advisory Council 
on Business Education. The Coun- 
cil, at present, is cooperating with 
Dr. William Jansen, superintendent 
of schools, in an effort to determine 
what might be lacking in present 


day high school education. The 
questions asked on one survey show 
how important a part the opinions 
of a personnel director can play 
in helping the Council achieve its 
goal. They are: 

(1) What jobs are open to high 
school graduates and high school 
drop-outs? That is, initial jobs. 

(2) What training is expected 
for these jobs? What basic skills 
and standard of achievement? 

(3) What basic business infor- 
mation is expected of these grad- 
uates and drop-outs? 

(4) Assuming that many social 
and working habits and attitudes 
are necessary for business workers, 
what do you consider the five most 
important ones for the schools to 
stress before employment? 

Through the earnest cooperation 
of Miss Goldsmith and others like 
her, the schools of New York will 
be ably assisted in their efforts 
along these lines. Future graduates, 
knocking at the doors of industry, 
may find themselves much better 
prepared for a business career and, 
therefore, much more acceptable to 
prospective employers. To one as 
vitally interested in this situation 
as Miss Goldsmith, the opportunity 
to serve on such a committee is, 
indeed, most welcome. 
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Fifty-Sixth Year of 
| Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $166,000,000 to Policyowners 
and_ Beneficiaries 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $72,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . 
102,000 
force is over $208,000,000 
Life 
Opportunities—with liberal 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Military Service Rider 

Edward Winger was a member of the famous May- 
wood Tank Corps of the Illinois National Guard. In 
August, 1940, he procured a life policy from the 
National Life and Accident. He was then 19 years of 
age and the company knew he was in the National 
Guard. As a consequence a Military Service Rider 
was attached to the policy. The body of the policy 
insured Winger’s life without excepting death while 
in military service in time of war. The rider was 
entitled “Special Conditions Relating to Military or 
Naval Service and War Death.” Its purpose was to 
amend the body of the policy. Among its pertinent 
provisions were those which provided the insured 
might not serve in the military service of any country 
at war unless he received the consent in writing of 
certain executives of the company, and paid to the 
company extra premiums required by it during such 
military service; and that if the insured did serve in 
such military forces without the consent of the com- 
pany or without paying the extra premiums the lia- 
bility for his death would be limited to the premiums 
actually paid on the policy. 

The form of the rider had been filed with the IIli- 
nois director of insurance as required by law, and 
about a month before the issuance of the policy and 
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rider to Winger, the director notified the company 
that the form of the rider was not acceptable and could 
not be approved. Nevertheless, it was issued to Winger. 
Soon thereafter the Maywood Tank Corps was acti- 


vated into the Regular Army. It arrived in the Philip. | 


pine Islands on November 20, 1941. Less than three 
weeks later Japan attacked and communications with 
the mainland of the United States were completely 
severed. Winger was killed in action about two months 
after the initial attack while serving on Bataan Penin- 
sula. He had never asked the consent of the company 
to serve in the military forces in time of war nor had 
he paid or offered to pay any extra premiums. The 






——— 


: 
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company had never set up any standard by which the | 


insured could compute the extra premiums if such con- 
sent were given and had never notified the insured 
what extra premiums it would require. 


The beneficiary under the policy died and the Public | 
Administrator of Cook County, as administrator of the \ 


beneficiary’s estate brought suit against the company 
to recover the amount due on the policy. The company 





wi 


contended it was only liable for the premiums actually 
paid. The case was originally tried in the Superior 
Court of Cook County and resulted in a verdict for the 
estate for the full amount of the policy. The company 
appealed to the Illinois Appellate Court which reversed 
the Superior Court and held that the estate was en- 
titled only to the premiums paid. 

The administrator thereupon appealed to the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court. The latter court reversed the 
Appellate Court and affirmed the Superior Court so 
that the administrator recovered the full amount of 
the policy. The Supreme Court specifically acknowl 





edged that it could find no similar case in Illinois, but 


based its decision on some analogous cases in other 
states following World War I. Thus the Court said: 

“It is strenously contended by appellant (adminis 
trator) that the war rider is indefinite and ambiguous 
because it did not fix the amount of the extra premiums 
required, should the company consent to service in the 
military forces in time of war, and did not define or 
refer to any standard by which any such extra pre 
miums could be computed or determined. No Illinois 
cases are cited on this point, and we have found none. 

“The Supreme Court of Nebraska, soon after the 
first World War, had a similar question presented in 
the case of Arendt v. North American Life Insurance 
Company, 107 Neb. 716, 187 N.W. 65. The policy in 
that case insured against death in any part of the 
world, in any occupation, or from any cause, except 
military or naval service in time of war. The policy 
was made incontestable after one year from date of 
issue except for non-payment of premiums, or for mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war, which military 
or naval service required the written consent of the 
president and the payment of an extra premium, not 
to exceed three per cent of the face of the policy; 
otherwise, without such consent, the amount payable 
under the policy was a lesser sum. The insured was 
inducted into military service, while the policy was in 
force, and died of pneumonia in training camp. 

In construing the policy, in the Nebraska case, the 
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court pointed out that if the clause in regard to mili- 
tary service in time of war was of doubtful meaning 
and not in full harmony with the express provision 
of the policy insuring against death, that such doubt 
should be construed most strongly against the com- 
pany, that forfeitures are not favored, and that before 
the company could escape liability it must show the 
liability claimed was by the terms of its contract 
specifically exempted. It was noted that no express 
consent of the company for service in the military 
forces was given or indorsed upon the policy, nor was 
there any extra premium demanded or paid; that so 
far as the insured was concerned there was no extra 
premium fixed, and until such premiums were defi- 
nitely fixed and endorsed on the policy, or on the appli- 
cation, there could be no basis for calculation; that as 
the increased premium was not fixed or determined, so 
far as the contract was concerned, there could be no 
basis of computation. After considering the terms of 
the policy and the application, which constituted the 
contract, the court concluded that the provision for 
increased premium of not exceeding three per cent of 
the face of the policy on the basis and computation 
prescribed by its terms was uncertain and indefinite. 
It is true, as pointed out by counsel for appellee, that 
in arriving at its decision the court in that case laid 
stress on the fact that the death of the insured re- 
sulted from a cause not peculiar to military service. 
Such a find was undoubtedly necessary, because the 








policy under consideration, in addition to the military 
clause requiring consent of the company and extra pre- 
miums, also contained an express provision insuring 
against death from any cause, except military service 
in time of war. The court affirmed the judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff because the military clause was 
indefinite and uncertain, after finding that the death 
of the insured had not resulted from a cause excluded 
by the terms of the policy.” 

The Court never arrived at the question of whether 
the rider would be invalid and unenforcible because of 
its rejection by the director of insurance. Since it held 
the rider to be invalid anyway, the question of its re- 
jection by the director was academic. It might be, 


4 


; 





although there was nothing reported in the case to 
indicate it, that the director rejected the rider for the 
same reason that the Supreme Court did. 

(Dempsey v. The National Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Illinois Supreme Court, November 22, 
1949) 


Retroactive Divorce 

The case of Snodgrass v. Snodgrass (Ohio Court of 
Appeals, April 9, 1948) involves a divorce decree which 
was made retroactive after the husband’s death, and 
thus entitled the wife to insurance benefits in place of 
the insured’s mother. It can best be described by 
taking the events in their chronological order. 

In June, 1941, Gladys Simovic filed an action for 
divorce in Summit County, Ohio. In September, 1941, 
the divorce action was tried by the Common Pleas 
Court and at the conclusion the court orally pronounced 
a decree of divorce for the wife. The judge made a 
notation on the envelope containing the papers of the 
case saying: “9/15/41. Case heard. See J. E. (Journal 
Entry).” The Journal Entry, however, was not filed 
for record. In June, 1942, Gladys Simovic married 
James Snodgrass, a soldier, in Kentucky. In Decem- 
ber, 1942 (evidently unbeknownst to the wife), the 
original divorce action filed in June, 1941, and heard 
in September, 1941, was dismissed under a special 
court rule which required the “journal entry” to be 
made within a specified time. In November, 1945, 
Snodgrass died leaving a National Service Life Insur- 
ance policy naming his wife, Gladys Snodgrass, the 
beneficiary and his mother the contingent beneficiary. 
In February, 1946, Gladys Snodgrass petitioned the 
same Common Pleas Court for a judgment of divorce 
nune pro tunc or retroactive to the date of the original 
decision i.e. September, 1941. Such judgment was 
entered nunc pro tunc. 

The insured’s mother then brought an action for 
a declaratory judgment to determine the marital 
status of the wife and to determine the beneficiary en- 
titled to the policy proceeds. The mother contended 
that at the time of the marriage to the insured the 
beneficiary had a husband living from whom she was 
not divorced, and therefore her marriage to the insured 
was absolutely void. 

The Ohio Court of Appeals, however, did not agree 
with the mother and held that the judgment of divorce 
nune pro tunc was valid and for good cause. The 
mother as a third party, or stranger, to the nunc pro 
tune decree could not attack it. The wife was there- 
fore entitled to the proceeds. 
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CANADA 


|ANNLOUUUUOTINNLLA UA AULA TUALUH 


T now seems obvious that the 
sooner governments decide to get 
out of the insurance business, the 
better it will be for (a) the people 
and (b) the insurance business in 
general. Canada has been given 
tangible proof of this during 1949. 
We are referring to the mess the 
British Columbia government now 
finds itself in as a result of its com- 
pulsory hospitalization insurance 
plan. Prior to the adoption of the 
plan a year ago, the picture that 
the B. C. government painted was 
so rosy, it almost made one want to 
become hospitalized so that the 
benefits would come pouring it. 
Abnormally low premium rates 
were foisted upon each and every 
person in the province. Payment of 
these rates was compulsory all down 
the line. But someone made a mis- 
take—one which is going to nick 
the taxpayers for a cool $3,000,000 
or more on 1949 operations alone. 
The province has admitted that its 
1949 rate schedule was too low; that 
increased payments for 1950 will 








be levied. But even this will not 
guarantee sufficient sums of money 
to meet all contingencies. After 
studying the 1950 premium rates, 
another loss of several millions 
seems assured for that year. 

It is now apparent that the Brit- 
ish Columbia government forgot a 
lot of things when it brought its 
compulsory scheme into effect. It 
forgot that a health insurance pol- 
icy in every home results in a flood 
of unnecessary visits to doctors’ of- 
fices and to hospitals; it forgot, as 
Britain soon learned, that more 
people seek medical assistance when 
their cases are subsidized; it forgot 
that hospital costs are rising sharp- 
ly, just as costs are rising in other 
lines of business. In plain cold 
words, it forgot that insurance is a 
business; to be successful it must be 
run as a business, with rates in 
proper relation to payments. 

The British Columbia govern- 
ment, in a face-saving gesture, has 
advanced the theory that if every- 
one in the province had paid his 
premiums the scheme would have 
gone over successfully in its first 
year. That, on the surface, is noth- 
ing short of pure poppycock. 











The premium rates, the govern 
ment claims, were actuarially sound 
in 1949, and because of that ajj 
1949 expenses could have been met 
out of 1949 revenue if all had paid, 

Who on God’s green earth could 
ever hope to compel a couple of mil- 
lion people to pay health insurance 
premiums within one year; how 
could a government ever hope to 
devise a scheme which would guar. 
antee that all such premiums would 
be collected? Wouldn’t the rates 
have been actuarially sound only if 
they had been established at levels 
high enough to make full allowance 
for those who didn’t pay? 

How can a government call its 
rates actuarially sound when it ad- 
mits that there were developments 
which were not anticipated? No. 
body, it now seems evident, antici-| 
pated that there would be laggards, 
Nobody anticipated that a large 
number of companies would refuse | 
to co-operate with the government } 
by refusing to have the premiums | 
deducted from pay envelopes; neo 
body anticipated that many people 
would switch jobs during the year 
and that there would be difficulty ir 
finding out just where they went. 
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